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^‘SOULFUL, 
GRIPPING 
AND BOLD, 
SODERBERGH'S 
FILM EMERGES 
AS ONE OF THE 
STRANGEST 
PROPOSITIONS 
VIEWERS HAVE 
HAD TO GRAPPLE 
WITH IN YEARS.” 


Every so often they come along. Abel Gance's Napoleon. Jacques 
Rivette'sOui J: Spectre. Fassbinder's Berlin Alexanderpiatz. Big movies. 
Big movies, in every sense. But, unravelling over more than four hours 
and two dialectical parts (formerly The Argentine andGuerrilla-, now 
simjdyChc: Hirt One and Che: ftiriJluo), Steven Soderbergh's rewohjlionaty 
chronicle about Aigentirte icon Emeao 'Che' Guevara is something else 
altogether. Something rare, something elusive and something thai has to 
be experienced. 

for starters, it's impossible to think of any Hollywood director other 
than Soderbergh who could follow up a srar-fucking romp like Ocean's 
Thirteen with a $65 million, four-hour-plus, Spanish-language epic about 
an unknowable Marxist icon. 

Thlkaboura staggeringly uncommercial oddity- and Che is one that will 
caitinue to dfer up surprises, fascinatiorB andfrusiraticjis. But whatever it 
is, C3ie is certainty no slog. Soulful, grippingand recklessly bold, Soderber^'s 
film also emerges as one of the strangest propositions viewers have had 
to grapple with in years; an epic anii-biopic that lets us live with its subject 
for hours whQe never attempting to burrow under his psychological skin. 

Distant, passionate and wteezing fiom asthma, Benicio Del Tbto provides 
not only an uncanr^ likeness of Qie, but a supremely composed performance 
that remains impenetrably charismatic and enigmatic %&rmth, cruelty wit 
arv3 inteHigencft it's aD there. But Del Toto and Soderbetgh constantly dodge 
attempts to rtefine Che- either as a hero or a tyrant. Soderbergh's film shrugs 
off any f^perbde and grandstanding, leapfro^masave chunks of Cte's story 
and skips his personal life almost entirety as it traces his triumphant tdsdlion 
in Cuba and his disastrous attempt to pull the same trick in Bolivia. ^ 


Despite its gargantuan runtime, Che tells us nothing about his 
background asa doctor, an intdlectual or a father of fiw children. Theeaily 
MotottycieDiaries of Walter Salles' 2004 film never appear. Nor does the 
1962 Cuban missile crists. Or his mysterious schism from 'comandnnie' and 
CCTifidant, Fidd Castro (another terrific embodiment by Demian Bkhir). 

Instrad, thisearaordinaiy portrait of the doctoD'soldietilxjlitician \iho 
became the T-shirt of thecentury is told through sad silences and forceful 
battle scenes Part factual reconstruction, part naturalistic estperiment, Che is 


full of compulse contradictions: painstakingly detailed yet delibetatdy simplified; 
thrillin^ylersed but with an erucite heft; beaublul but bloody; gigantic yet intimate. 

In a remaikable move, Soderbergh has attempted to oiler us Che through 
a kind of cinematic osmosis: showing us the birth, life and death of a revolution 
rather than a revolutionary Watching Guevara through Soderber^'s close-but- 
distant lens, we get a vision of a genius tactician and guerrilla warrior \tiio makes 
fatal misiakes that lead to his end 

The two parts of Che are mirror images: the first showing us the triumph 



of a man inspiring a succesrful revoliaion; the secoM the doomed spiraJ 
of that man lost in filling a failed one. Stitched together through jagged 
flashbacks, Che: ftirt One skips through the '50s and between Che's earfy 
battlegrounds the streets, the pditical arena and the jun^e. After planning 
a lewolution with Cuban exile Castro, Guevara goes guertDla, leading a tiny 
insurgency against dictator Fulgendo Batista from the mountain jungles of 
the Sierra Maestra. Though Soderbeigh inter-cuts Che's visit to the New 
YoikcanapS circuit as a speech-spouting Cuban government minister, it's 


this extraordinary victory, which changed Latin American politics forever, 
that becomes the focus of Che's opening half. 

Brflliantly shot using a new lightwei^t digital camera, this first combat 
film unfolds with eflbrtlessmdancholy, humour, intdligercearxl excitement. 
But it's less a bkopic than a military procedural: riveting, visceral, fearful arxl 
dangerous. After the battle of Santa Qara on the last day of 1958, Che's 
extraordinary nous and astonishing daring cause the Batista government 
to crumble, blazing a path for a rvew communist era. ► 






Then... We jump lime, picking up the story 10 years later, totally 
skipping Che's brutal role in Castro's diotatorship where he presided 
over hundreds of post-revolution esecutions. Instead, Port One spins into 
fbrt TUio. Everything that worked for Che in Cuba falls apart when he tries 
to qjark the ame tevolutionary trick. Settingup a Cuban-funded guerrilla 
camp deep in the hostile Bolivian jungle, Guevara leads another small, 
embattled group of revolutionaries into a disastrous campaign. Instead of 
cheering on Che's revolution, the locals reject it. Instead of recruiting new 
soldiers, Che's beleaguered forcestartsladingawayashismen ate killed, 
struck down by iDness or simply diappear. 

Shot on the shoulder without flashbacks or fractutes, it becomes a kind 
of psychological horror movie. Sodetbergh shrinks Che's world around 
him until he's traRied alone in a grirry, exhausting bloodbath. The thrilling 
jun^e shoot-outs of Part One ate replaced by choked screes for survival, 
seemingly unfolding in agonising real-time. (It's also wsrth mentioning 
a minormisstep in the shape of Matt Damon here, which ruptures the film's 
remarkable ansory bubble with an all-too-tecogniable cameo.) 

Yet still, the big issue is Soderbergh's flat-out tesistartce to boring into 
Che's psyche. There's certainly a frustration in tla film's cagey reticence and 
its urrwfllingness to paint a full portrait. This, though remains Soderbergh's 
point. Hints of Che's character - his bravery, intolerance, blindness, 
self-righteousness and humanily - are absorbed almost sub-consciously; 


not through his words, but through his actions. Che's story somehow 
becomes bigger than politics or autobiography, finally achieving something 
mote existential than ideological. Shot in close-up for the first time and 
then - startlingly - in first-person, Guevara's death scene mates for a strange 
and profound climax. 

All of which is more than anything even Soderbergh has shown us 
before. More thanany American director has for years. Is it a great film? 
We'll say yes. And as with all great movies, its flaws ate vital parts of its 
fascination. One thing's for certain: whether it's a meditation on guerrilla 
warfare, on Che or on moviemaking itself, you've seen nothing like it 
before and ate unlikdy to ever again. Jonathan Crocker 

inticipatiDn.Tlie axciteireiit lias ton biiildiiigtir mo [ittis.ttuiiglicciiiiQr-biizz at Canties 
snpsQd thatthe im wasataxtbook 'difliciilt' personal pio|act O 

Eojipenl As balilinb antl^llstlatlngas it is bold and brilliant. O 

In Retrospect Has the look and feel daseminal film. Andas with any dnemabc landmark, 

It may take years to absorb fully. © 

Mcij&iw inrcrvieviS awsu sou. Head to page 24 to btiarBenidoDdToio'sthoughtson 
Oie Guevara, and SO id Sie\«n Sodetbeiith'stalK on hs rumble in the fungle. 
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: SCREEN 17:01:09 


[ think that a man should not live beyond 
the age when he begins to deteriorate, when 
the flame that lighted the brightest moment 
of his life has weakened. 

Fidel Costro 




LWLles; 

Vhst (5o you love ebout movies? 


Steven Soderbergh; 

It's an immersion that I think is unlgue. 

In the summer of 'I???* I wss ^2 end I aew Jews. 
It freaked me cut so completely it wee almost like 
a civil eleims court: 'I need to know more about 
who did this to me.' A year later, I got my hands 
on a oemere. And the ijiestlon was then, 'Well, can 
I do this to people?' And that's been the question 
I've been answering in one form or another 
for the next $2 years. 


^nicio De-l Toro: 

The music. (Very, very long pause) The music is 
everything. The rhythm. The rhythm. What is it I 
love about it..? (Pause) I think that... (Pause) 
(Sigh) It might be too much to say, but I think you 
need to take the first thing I said. (Gets up to 
leave) The thing is, people might reed that end go, 
'He liked the -usic of Che? What did he say?' 
(Pause) Whet is it I love about movies?. (Pause) 
Give me a second, and you can decide what to use. 
(Pause) I like movies... Movies can... 1 like the 
idea that they can tell e story... I like the 
fact that... It's all the arts mixed in together, 
and it works. (Long pause) It's democratic. 
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LWLIES AND SUSO are proiid to announce the continuing world 
dominance of Film Knights. With a clear commitment to imagination, 
creativitj' and determination, Film Knights celebrates the best in modem 
movie-making from big name directois to hungry young guns. 

After a thou^t-provokingscreeningof AlexGibney’s Con20:TheIj^ and 
UbrfcsoffimierSThompsononDecember 1 at the ResQnema, the next 
fecial event will be taking place on Monday January 5 at a brand new 
location in the heart of London’s West End. Well be back again on Monday 
Februaiy2.Keep an eye on the website for exact details of both screenings, 
and how you can come down and get involved. 

Check out www,Uttlewliitelies.ca.uk/film-kiiights for info and 
to reserve your free tickets. 


SUBSCRIBE 
AND WIN! 

lAVUes is published six times a year, and then distributed around the country 
bj' environmentally friendly cairier pigeons. Sttbscribe and you'll get a year's 
worth of copies delivered to your door for only £15. This issue, five new 
subscribers wiD each win a copy of the Jim Jarmusch Box Set \fel, 2, Elite 
Squad and Gomorrah on DVD courtesy of Optimum Home Entertainment. 

Ether fin in the foim below or subscribe online between December 21 and 
Februaiy 27 and you’ll be in the mix. Winneis wiD be notified via e-mail on 
March 2. If you don't fancy slicing up your mag, sling the info below onto 
a piece of paper and pop it in the post with a cheque to 'Stoiy Publishing, 
Studio 209, Curtain Hotise, 134-14fi Curtain Road, London, EC2A3AR'. 

; ^ 

I NAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


TYre OF SUBSCRIP'nON 

□ UK £1 5 (6 issues) 

□ Europe (air mail) £22, SO (6 issues) 

□ Rest of world (airmail) £30.00 (6 issues) 

Please enclose a cheque for the relevant amount made payable 

to Story Pubiishing Ltd 

You can also subscribe by Paypalfrom anyvdiere in the worid 
by visiting wwwJlttlewliitelies,co.uk 
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We started this magazine because 
we wanted to create a community of 
like-minded film lovers: passionate, 
engaged and opinionated. 

Bring your voice online 
and join the discussion at 

LlUU.LiTTLEUHiTELiES.CO.UK 

With blogs, debates, news, reviews 
and interviews, this is the place to get 
your daily fbt of LWLies. 

Or sign up for our weekly newsletter 
and we'll deliverall that and more 
direct to your inbox. 

UHRTRRE you URilinD FOR? 

4444 








network REJECTED BY THE CENSOR 

NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN THE UK 


who k///ec/ tedcfy bear 



A grim police detective lieutenant 
embarks on a one-man crusade to 
track down a depraved sex maniac in 
this forgotten neo-noir masterpiece of 
American independent cinema. With 
its sleazy, taboo-busting nature, the 
film was refused certification for a 
theatrical release in 1965. 

Sal Mineo and Juliet Prowse give 
exceptionally strong performances in a 
film which features breathtaking 
imagery of pre-clean-up Times Square 
and d2nd Street and which crackles 
with energy from its smart dialogue, 
electrifying performances, infectious 
soundtrack and groovy dance 
sequences . 

Special features include anti-drug short 
film LSD, Insight or Insanity and a rare 
episode of Court Martial the 1 965 
WWII drama guest starring Sal Mineo 
and Anthony Quayle. 


WWW. net wo rkdvd .co.uk 


YOURS TO BUY JANUARY 26 


AVAILABLE AT 


amazon.co.uk 


and you're done!’ 





VISIONS 
OF CHE 


The brief was simple; come and help LWLies celebrate at a party for 
our twentieth issue, but only if you draw your own version of a Che cover 
on the invite. The results ran from the sublime to the ridiculous to the 
downright disturbing We promised to run the best ones in the mag. Enjoy,. 


L-R; Simon Savoiy . Tamsin Wright - Gavin Brightman .1 Jake Spectre 
Tiffany Pritchard t DavidFrost ‘ SamAshby PhJip Grisewood 
Martin Coombs • Paul Johnstone . Simon Whybray •„ Sally Skinner 
Jamie ■ MaritSwan . Anon .i- Sophie Ivan 
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BEN! CIO DEL 
TORO TALKS 
EXCLOSIVELY TO 
LWLIESABOOT 
CHE OBEY ARA, 
AMERICAU 
TERRORISM 
AHD THE ALL- 
IMPORTANT 
DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN CRAZY 
AND ‘CRAZY’ 
CRAZY 


Despfte having a cap pulled ever his eyes 
and a silling poslure bordering on Ihe 
Inverlebrale, Benicio Del Toro exudes easy 
lamiliarily. Nol for him Hollywood’s Irademarlr 
marriage of oulward composure and lingerrg 
Insecurily; when asked for his opinion of Ihe 
real-lrle charader behind his leading role in 
Che, Ihe ador leans forward, palms open, 
and delivers hts Ihoughls with Ihe convidion 
of a man dispensing seff-evident Irulhs. 

‘I think he's just like Jesus, except for 
one thing; ‘I don't turn Ihe other cheek. Jack. 
You slap me. I'm gonna slap you back. You 
kll me, I kill you."'Wrestle yourself free from 
Ihe hypnotic modulations of Del Toro's 
persuasive drawl for long enough to digest 
his views, and one thing is clear: whether 
you give it a big 'p' or nol, his portrayal 
of Che Guevara in Steven Soderbergh's 
revolutionary diptych is as definftfvely poHical 
as It is enduringly cinematic. 

Whatever the two fims' faws, Del Toro 
inhabits Ihe body and mind of his subject 
completely, assimilating the thinking behind 
Che's revolutionary zeal as fully as his 
physical mannerisms. Unsurprisingly, when 
his achievement was rewarded with the Best 
Ador award at Cannes this year, Del Toro 
dedicated it unflinchingly to “the man 
himself, Che Guevara". ► 



THINK HE’S JUST LIKE 
JESUS, EXCEPT FUR ONE 
f. I DONJ ^URN THt 
I HER CHEEK, JACK. YOU 
oLAP ME I’M UONNA SLAP 
BALfK. WU KILL ME, 

I hiLL YOU ’ 


Make no mistake: Del Toro's central 
performance is as mesmeric as it is polarised 

polarisation. In fact, so complete is the actor's 
immersion into Che's point of view - and so 
solipsistic was the revolutionary's final outlook 
on life - that injecting moral relativism into the 
role would be about as appropriate as opening 
a branch of McDonalds in Havana. 

* 

There is certainly no room in Del Toro's 
interpretation for self-doubt, guilt, or any 
i»nolusion other than that the righteousness 
of Guevara's cause justifies any and all of his 
actions. “Well, y'know, Che is pretty easy to 
understand," the actor argues. “Che is a guy who 
fought for justice. Anyone who's ever been a kd, 
anyone who's ever had a superhero - Batman, 
Superman, Spiderman - would understand thaL" 
Del Toro's comic book analogy ts a telling 
one. In its rwn w^, Guevara's world view stares 
a darkly ironic likeness to George W Bush's 'if 
you're not with us, you're against us' doctrine, 
and has been a source of endless controversy 
for those who f nd themselves on the dividing 
lines of the argument. While many herald Che 


as a champion of the Latin American people, 
others vilify him as a war criminal responsible 
for the death of dozens - if not hundreds - of 
Cubans in Castro's post -revolutionary purge of 
undesirables. For Del Toro, such claims couldn't 
be further from the spirit of the revolution: “That 
thing about love [Che's claim that ‘revolution 
is lavs'], I believe it. I believe that it was about 
Itjve - about love towards humanity. I'll say this 
to anyone - because I really rear^ his Bolivian 
Dianes - Che never terrorised anybody. When 
he took prisoners, he never mistreated them. 
He let them go. That's not really in the movie. 

As ever, the distinction between terror and 
reasonable force is one drawn in the minds 
of the combatants themselves; or, in this case, 
of those in front of the camera Del Toro certainly 
has no delusions that Guevara was a pacifst, 
but he flashes his pakns in a gesture of mitigaL'on 
when asked to explain his character's insstence 

fought the army. His aggression - let's call it his 
'evilness' - was directed towards evil. He had 
a gun that fought the gun. He didn't tight the 
fewer." He pauses for a moment, then lets rip a 
blend erf poetry and politics erf which Che himself 
might have been proud: “That last song in the 
f rst movie, it's a Silvio Rodriguez song. SiSrio 
Rodriguez is like the Bob Dylan of Cuba, 


and that song Is called 'Fusil Contra Fusit . 
'Weapon Versus Weapon'. That, in a way, is Che. 
He fought the rifle that kept people down." 

For all Del Toro's eloquence and charisma, 
it is impossible to ignore the heavy irony 
hanging over our conversation: whether or not 
his outspoken adoration of Che is misplaced, 
it is impossible to believe that a film so 
contradictory to the political interests of the 
country in which it was produced could have 
come out of Guevara's post-revolutbnary Cuba. 
Del Toro inadvertently broaches the argument 
when he exclaims “thank God that in America 
- despite all the madness - this movie can be 
an incredible example of freedom of press, of 
freedom of expression. We are all Amerircans 

but I was mads as an actor in America. I never 
did any acting in Puerto Rico or anything like 
that So I rconsider what I did in that movie as a 
product of what I learned in America, in aw^." 

‘Che Guevara: revolutionary hero made in 
America.' It's not the slogan you would expect 
tofrd emblazoned under Alberto Korda's iconic 
image, but such delicious contradictions help 
explain why the United States has flourished in 
the years since Guevara's death when much of 
the man's defining vision fora free Cuba seems 
to have passed away with him. At the start of 
Che: Part One, Dembn Bichlr's Castro rails ^ 




ISA GREAT IDEA^BUT 
irS HAD ITS MISHAPS. 

HASlilT 

REALLY HAPPENED - CHE 
DIED BEFDRE THAT CODLD 
BECDME A REALITY.” 


against General Batista's pre-revolutionary 
regime, under which citizens suffer appalling 
inadequacies in their health and education 
systems, and live in fear of expressing their 
politicaJ views lest they be ‘killed to silence 
them". Under Castro, the Cuban education and 
heaithoare systems have improved immeasurably 
as a direct result of state intervention and 
management; but freedom of speech? When 
pressed on the subject, Del Toro seems more 
willing to talk about Cuba itself than Che's role 
in forging the country's political direction: ‘I think 
the Cuban revolution is a great idea, but it's had its 
mishaps, and I think one of those mishaps is that 
the complete freedom of the press hasn't really 
happened - and Che died before that could 
become a reality," he argues. Then again, you 
also need to understand that they [the Cubans] 
have been under hostility from the strongest 
country in the world, that is only a spit away 
from them, for almost 50 years. That paranoia 
creates a lot of internal paranoia, to the point 
that you have people thinking, ‘My neighbour's 
a terrorist' - like that song by Tom Waits, 'What's 
He Building in There?" 

The man's got a point. While the EU has 
adopted a policy of at least partial engagement 
with Cuba, the United Stales' aggressively 
isolationist policy has caused an almost 
complete rupture in relations between the two 


near neighbours. In an atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion, some argue that consecutive US 
administrations have turned a blind eye to the 
activities of anti-Castro activists in Miami, tacitly 
making the city a state-sanctioned safe haven 
for terrorists bent on damaging Cuban interests. 
“In Cuba, there have been acts of terrorism that 
we don't even know about," slates Del Toro. 
‘I learned when I was there that there was 
a Cuban terrorist, living in the United Slates, 
who blew up a whole plane - 180 people died. 

A whole sports team was inside the plane. 
The guy got arrested, America had the right 
to extradite him, and now he's walking free in 
America. You can do your research on this guy'." 

■X" 

Wary of gelling bogged down in the political 
quicksand that surrounds Guerara's legaiiy, Del 
Toro turns to the emotional side of the project: 
‘You can talk about politics and Cuba all d^ - 
and m^be I'm not the most qualified person to 
be talking about this stuff - but I'll tell you one 

more about the history of Cuba and the history 
of Latin America than I'd done before -and la/n 
Latin American. That character drew me in." 


Having feelingly met Castro himself in 
Havana, Del Toro clearly feels that Che's life 
continues to inform the psyche of the country's 
people. ‘When we went to Cuba, and we met 
all the people that knew him,or knew we were 
working on this project, the feeling you got from 
the people towards Chewasof such deep love. 
They were not set-ups -they were people I met 
by chance, and they were like, 'We love this 
man'. The love was so intense, and so beautful, 
in a way. There is a whole country down there 
in which Che is revered, and then it expands 
into Lain America, and into Europe, and H 
trickles into the States." 

Such reverence perhaps masks the fact 
that Guevara followed a successful Cuban 
revolution with the altogether less illustrious 
Bolivian campaign - the subject of Che: Pari 
Two - during which he met his ignominious 
death. S^s Del Toro, 'H was Steven [Soderbergh] 
- and I was completely in agreement with him - 
who said, 'B we show this guy going into Bolivia, 
saying he's going to lake the government, and 
he's gonna change it - this guy's crazy'. In order 
to understand that he's not 'crazy' crazy, we 

and that, if there was anyone who could do it, 
it was him." Whether or not Guevara could do 
it, perhaps the most pertinent moral question - 
the one that neither Del Toro nor his character ► 


VERY 

FEW PEOPLE LEAVE THE 
IMPRESSIOH OH LIFE 


seem to entertain at any point - is whether he 
shou/rfdo iL Some would argue that Che is not 
just '0Fa2y’ crazy, but borderline sociopathic in the 
w^ that he unthinkingly places unarmed peasants 
at the centre of a conflict about which they know 
nothing, and for which the majority are anything 
but willing to die. Does Guevara even begin to 
grasp the consequences that he and his men's 
intervention had on the rural poor of Bolivia? 

“Is he aware of that?" Del Toro muses. “Yes, 
he definitely is, but he's not giving them weapons 
and saying, 'There's the army, shoot 'em'. He's 
just saying, ‘You give me some food. I'll pay you 
some money.' He's just treating them like any 
person would. I think that's part of the revolution. 
For the peasantry, the poverty is beyond anything 

understand rt.The poor, the/ re bom like that, 
that's all they know. But Che knows. He's like 
you and me. He knows PenioilCn. He knows that 
medicine does help, that it you take this drug, it 
will kill the pain. It wilt help your bones. It wil help 
your system, you will live longer, you will be able 
to do more tor your kids - all that stuff." 

Ultimately, this is Del Toro's Che - a man so 
dear in his own mind about the rights and wrongs 
of society, that even the imposition of hts beliefs 
on others must, by its very nature, be a form of 
benign dictatorship. “I mean, come on: Che was 
right," the actor continues. “It's been 40 years 


since he died and nothing's changed. One of the 
only things that has changed s that in Bolivia right 
now there is an authentic Indian-born president - 
Evo Morales - who is actually pro the people and 
from the people, and when he came to power, 
he gave a minute's silence for Che." 

Morales' gesture - one of silence - m^ have 
been the most fitting of all, given the vociferous 
and often misinformed chatter that now passes 
asfact from the lips of both Che's detractors and 
his advocates. Despite having lived a complex life, 
he has been reduced in the pubiic eye to an iconic 
figure so loaded with political baggage that It is 
equaly pointless either to beatify or demonise him 

Perhaps Del Toro has himself missed 
the secret to the sheer power of his central 
performance; his Che is not compeiling because 
of the purify of his ideology, nor the righteousness 
of his cause. Our eyes are glued to him from 
the first frame of the film to the last because the 
sheer strength of his conviction, and the tenacity 
with which he defends it to the death - whether 
rightly or wrongly - makes him an exceptional, 
and exceptionally compelling, human being. 

As Del Toro suggests, “Let's be sincere here. 
You can do 1 0 movies about Che; the guy lived 
1 0 lives. Very tew people leave the Impression 
on life that he did, that stamp." Better belt up 
and get the popcorn in - It sounds like Che 
parts three to 1 0 are on the way © 


'Del Toro is probably referring to the bombing 
of Cubana Right 455 in October 1976, which 
was masterminded by Luis Posada Carriles - 
an anti-Castro activist wlh links to the CIA. 

Of the 73 passengers and crew that died, 24 
ot them had just represented the gold modal- 
winning Cuban fencing team at the Central 
American and Caribbean Championship. Carriles, 
having been tried in Venezuela lor the crime and 
acquitted by a milrtary court, was convicted by 
a civilian court, before escaping and making his 
way to Chile. After serving some eight years in 
jail there, he escaped and was extradited to the 
US, where he is now — following a protracted 
tmmigralbn trial -a free man, some three decades 
after the offence was committed. 



The Faber Academy presents 

A three-day Film-Making 
Masterclass 

by Oscar-nominated director 

Mike Figgis 

Drawing on his own films as worhdng examples, 

Mike Figgis will explore the fundamental building blocks 
of film-making by paying special attention to: 


narrative 

space 

light 

sound 

music composition 

imagery 

acting 


improvisation 

editing 

direotbn 

digital technology (including 
equipment and its uses) 
camera movement 
framing 


The course will contain practical elements and 
there will be open Q8A throughout 

The Hospital Club 2, 3, 4 February 2009 
Price: £400 
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f¥ 

The Faber Academy 


For more information or to make a booking 
Contact Patrick Keogh at Faber and Faber on 
patrickk@faber.co.uk or 
+44 ( 0 ) 20 7465 7682 
www.faber.co.uk/academy 
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WE ARE TOLD THAT CHE 
GUEVARA ISA UNIVERSALLY 
IDOLISED SYMDOL OF FREEDOM. 
OUT THIS DELIBERATELY 
OBSCURES THE FACT THAT CHE 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN A DIVISIVE 
FIGURE. TO SOME, NOT LEAST 
THE COMMUNHY OF CUBANS 



Of all the mjIKs that communism has portrayed 
through Its years of existence, perhaps rtone is 
more accurate and better reflects the true nature 
of this ideology than QieGueiara. Turned into a 
pop cultuieicon by the wonders of unscrupulous 
marr^hants, the Che ntyth emborlBB all of what 
IS wrong, criminal and untrue of communism, 
A tailed guerrilla master, disastrous ecanormat, 
improvised phibsopherand njthleaseiscutionei, 
Ernesto Guevara de la Serna is the best 
testimony of what the ideology he dedicated 
his Ilfs to represents for Latin America and the 
limited and pohlically onented education, 
violence, poverty, denial of human rights and 
death. Let's take a non -passionate look at the 
^ctE concerning the many facets of this man to 
find out the truth behind the myth. 

spiteof the 'Heroic 

GuerriKa Man' nickname, Che was a total disaster 
for guerrilla struggles, hfe wrote styne 
articles and papers on the subfect, Nke Gueriiila 
'^riare, but never succeeded m applying any 
of the teachings he so vehemently portray«f in 
I. mostly due to ha inability to understand the 
realities of the field and his absence of knowledge 
about practical principles of rximbat. The only 
sucx»3sfulguernl^ struggle he took part n was in 


Cuba, in which he was no leader and no stiategat 
at all. The Congo campaign was a total disaster 
and the guernllas were annihilated n a tew d^a; 
the Venezuela attempt ended with the guerrillas 
almost massacred and one of his captains, 
Antonio Briones Montoto, killed: while his last 
attempt in Bolivia ended with his own death. 


The only memories left of 


hie activity as an economist are the pesos bill 
signed 'Che', and the Ihree-dollar bill with his 
image issued by the Cuban government m the 
'30s, both of them already discontinued. During 
his term as the President of the Cuban National 
Bank, he caueed the biggest inflation in Cuba's 
history by Esuing thousands of pesos witfiout the 
coiTBsponding support m gold. He was aleo the 
'bram’behind catasirophicexpenments like the 
iialamina coins, and the suppression of the use 
of money in trade transactions between Cuban 
fectones, ministries or enterprises. 


Perhaps nothing defines 
Che Guevaia more than his particular vaion of 
the world, expressed in Sociaism and Man in 
Cuba, a letter-essay bi Carlos Quifano, editor of 
Marcba{Maith). a Uruguayan weekly magazine, 
published on Maich 12, 1965. Them he displayed 



the key concepts of he 'revolutionary' philosophy: 
dsspisB of inteliecluai thinking, violence agamst 
opponents and manipulation of the masses. 
The two lollowing excerpts trom this letter are 
self-explanatory of theea three pillars of Che's 
revolutienaFy 'ideals'. 

About intellectuais and artists, he wrote 
‘To sum up, the fault of many of oui artists and 
intellectuals lies in their original sin: they are not 
truly revolutionaries. We can try to graft the elm 
tree so thsrt it will bear pears, but at the same 
time we muat plant pear trees. New gener^ns 
will come that wiH be free of original sin.’ 

Education, for him, was just a tool to 
manipulate the masses 'In our case, direct 
educsrtion acquires a much greater importance. 
The explanation iscorwvcing because it e tiue; 
no subterfuge is needsd. It e carried on by the 
state's educalionai apparatus as a function ol 
general, technical and ideological education 
through such agencies as the Ministry of 
Educaonard the part/a informational apparatus. 
EduczrtDn takes hold among the masses and the 
fereaesn new attitude tends to become a habit.' 

He views on how to deal with poliUca! 
opponents were exprsesed in he Message to 
the Triconfmenfa/ (conference) in April 1967 
The thought was considered so useful by the 



regime that it is written on Cuban soldiers' 
ID cards ‘Hatred as an element of struggle: 
unbending hatred for the enemy, which pushes 
a human being beyond his natural limitations, 
turning him into an affective, violerTt, seieclive 
and cold-blooded killing machme." 

This IS definitely one 

aspect of Che Guevara's personally that has 
mostly been hidden from the public eye by the 
proponent of the myth and the merchants who 
profit from the paraphernalia There are plenty 
of teslimoniee about his personal involvement 
in Hie executions -of opponents of the regime 
by firing squads m La Cabana prison, many of 
them personally oidered by him, and taking part 
in others by bring the coup de grace shot to 
executed pnsonem. The most vivid example is 
this January 1 967 quotation from The Bolivian 
Diary, describing how he shot Eutimio Guerra, 
a peasant who was a guide tor the guerrillas, 
under the unproven suspicion that he was an 
intormant for Batista's aimy: *1 ended ths pioblem 
with a .32 calibre pistol m the right side of his 
brain Hia belongings are now mine.' 

In order to know the truth behind Che Guevara it 
wilt be suKcienl to merely look info what he wrote 


and how he lived. The majority of people who 
buy T-shirts with he image have never read 
Che's own words, neither do they have the 
slightest idea of what were he veions of the 
world. They have just heard cr read what other 
people have written about Che. but not what 
he actually said or wrote. The is more than 
evident by the fact that the people who now 
idolise Che are the same people that he haled 
so much, described by him as bearers of the 
'original Bin' long-haiiBd hippies, counterculture 
activists, and frsa thinksrs. If by chance they 
would have been so unfortunate to have lived 
in Cuba when Che Guevara created the 
UMAP (Military Units to Support Production) 
concsntration camps, they would have all been 
sent into forced labour 

The great irony is that because el the 
commercial frenzy around his figure, Che 
now aymboises more than anything else the 
current state of the cnminal ideas he tried so 
violent^ to establish m his place and time. 
Communism is now a failed ideology that can 
only be ueed as a decorative relic of days gene 
a disaster in eveiy place it was put into 
practice. Ike Guevara's own gueirilbadventuTBS. 
History has an imptacabis way of putting things 
m their real perspective ® 





PAUL BUHLE, SENIOR LECTURER IN HISTORY AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY, CONSIDERS HOW THE EXPLOITATION OF CHE EUEVARA'S IMAGE AFFECTS 
OUR UNDERSTANDING OF A REVOLUTIONARY ICON TURNED FASHION ACCESSORY. 
WORDS BY PAUL BUHLE. IMAGES FROM SPAIN RODRIGUEZ'S CHE: A GRAPHIC BIOGRAPHY 


Ernesto 'Che' Guevara's image is everywhere. It adorns billboards 
in Cuba, towels in Italy, posters in Vietnam, record covers in the 
United States, cigarette packaging in Peru, and, most of all, T-shirts 
throughout the world. Images of Che fill museums and Inspire fims, 
while contemporary celebrities have created personas to resemble the 
iconic Che. Although Che Guevara died in 1 967 at the age of 39, his 
image lives on. Every crisis of US empire, linked in particular to radical 
claims in Latin America, seems to expand his symbolic presence. 

What does Che the image have to do with Che the person - 
anything or everything? A look back on how Che’s image has been 


used both as a concrete example of revolution and a vague symbol 
of rebellion can shed light on who he was. 

Images chronicle Che's life and shape his legacy. Photographs 
document his childhood in Argentina, his youthful travels through Latin 
America, his participation in the Cuban revolution, his speech at the 
UN in 1 964, and his fatal guerrilla activity in Bolivia. But although many 
photographs of Che exist, one in particular helped spread his fame 
around the world. In 1 960, Alberto Diaz Gutierrez ('Korda'), a former 
fashion photographer working for Fidel Castro, spontaneously snapped 
two frames of Che during the March 1960 mass funeral for the 80 JF 








victims ot the Lb Coubra freighlBr explosion in Havana. Korda captured 
his angry stare along with his beret, leather jacket and long hair. This 
photograph has come to symbolise Che. It may possibly be, as widely 
claimed, the single most reproduced photograph of all time. Certainly, 
it is among the most recognisable of the twentieth century. 

After a lull in the late 1970s and 1990s amid the apparent 
exhaustion of the revolutionary mood, Che's image is as ubiquitous 
today as in the years after his death. The combination of a 1 990s 
fascination with all things '60s and the rise of the political message 
T-shirt led to a resurgence in Che imagery. But while his image 
still adorns dorm rooms and community murals, its presence on 
assorted consumer goods suggests its increased commercialisation, 
deoontextualisation and Incorporation into celebrity culture. Many 
who see the image or wear the T-shirt don't know who Che was or 
what he did. Yet some still consider him a hero and a powerful icon, 
and the continued controversy surrounding Che's Ife as a raiolutiona^ 
suggests that his image has not lost all meaning. 

Che's increasingly commercialised image can now be found on 
key-chains, bikinis, cigarette packs, and even on the labels of alcoholic 
drinks. Cuban contemporary art critic Gerardo Mosquera has decried 
the “complete commercial banalisation'of Che; while before his death 
in 2001 , Korda himself successfully sued Smirnoff vodka for using 
his image in an advertisement, saying: “As a supporter of the ideals 
for which Che Guevara died, I am not averse to its reproduction by 
those who wish to propagate his memory and the cause of social justice 
throughout the world, but I am categorically against the exploitation of 
Che's image for the promotion of products such as alcohol, or for any 
purpose that denigrates the reputation of Che." 

Attempts to associate his image with these products indicate that 
Che is perceived as attractive to youth; different, cool. Yet while he 
may now be associated with vague notions of rebellion rather than 
concrete theories of socialism or warfare, his placement on products 
says as much about a consumer outture where nothing is off limits or 
sacrosanct as It does about Che's meaning. 

Che's image has speoifioally been subjected to the post-modern 
pastiche that now characterises mass culture. It is juxtaposed with 
images of other political figures or celebrities in new, self-conscious 
ways. Princess Diana, Cher, Ronald Reagan and Madonna all project 
iconic personaftles that mimic Che. Artists create product-laden images 
of Che wearing iPod headphones ora Nike swoosh on his beret, while 
Che gear abounds on the internet A T-shirt from Budapest depicts 
Che with the face of Mao Zedong as a DJ spinning a record, while 
a New Yorker cartoon portrays him wearing a Bart Simpson T-shirt. 
These products commodify Che, who is absorbed into the apathetic 
oonsumerist life to which he stood in revolutionary, romantic opposition. 
Yet they also dellbBrately play on the irony of his presence on consumer 


products, something that hints at a tacit recognition ot the divergence 
between his own values and how his image is used. 

Despite all this, Che is still viewed and represented as an idealised 
figure around the world. Venezuelan President Hugo ChSvez, Bolivian 
President Evo Morales and other left-wing political leaders in Labn 
America extol Che's outspoken stance against US imperialism, and 
promote his image as a symbol of their Bolivarian revolution. In the United 
States and England, two separate exhibitions on Che imagery in the 
last decade have shown the continued prevalence and relevance of his 
image. David Kunzle argues that the rich artistic variety of Che images 
ensures their continued signifcance, while curator Trisha ZitI maintains 
that the image's sheer staying power suggests that it has significance 
even for those who know little about Che himself. In 2007, countries 
around the world commemorated the fortieth anniversary of Che's death. 
Ceremonies attended by Latin American heads of state, pilgrimages to 
the site of Che's death, and eulogising editorials in newspapers from 
Zimbabwe to China all attest to the continuing impact of Che's legacy. 

Controversy surrounding both Che and his image continues, 
with no end in sight. Former New Left-turned-liberal oritio Paul Berman 
attacked the depiction of the young Che in Walter Salles' 2004 film 
The iWotorcycfe Diaries, arguing that it contributed to a larger trend 
that obscured Che's brutality and recklessness. In October 2006, 
the San Antonio Express-News ran a story about a city employee 
who was criticised for wearing a T-shirt with a picture of Che while 
riding her bike to work, even when the T-shirt turned out to be part 
of a fundraiser for a local radio station. The radio station's program 
director insisted, “We weren't taking a side on whether Guevara was 
a villain ora hero. We were just playing up the angle of ‘revolutionary 
radio'... We weren't trying to make a political statement." Amidst 
the continuing controversy around Che's life, use of the image has 
Increasingly been defended as meaningless and harmless in order 
to justify its continued commercial exploitation. 

Attempts to assign meaning to Che iconography today are 
eased by understanding its varied use in the past. Just as groups 
in the New Left, Latino communities and Black Power movement 
used Che's Image In divisive w^s during the '60s and '70s, his image 
today is likewise considered both powerfully resonant and empty of 
meaning. That familiar photograph of Che now says as much about 
revolutionary movements in the past as it does about our current 
pervasive celebrity culture. But as Spam Rodriguez's powerful artwork 
demonstrates, understanding Che's life and the development of his 
image are the first steps towards reclaiming its power to harness the 
transformative social forces at work around the globe today @ 


FROM THE ACCLAIMED DIRECTOR OF THIS IS ENGLAND 
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Packed with extras Including... 

Shane Meadows’ Master Class at the Tribeca Film Festival 
Interview with Shane Meadows • Interview wiHt Perry Benson 
Interview with Thomas Turgoose and Piotr Jaglello 
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They are tales of struggle; rich pageants of human endeavour set to the machine- 
gun rhythm of revolutionary fervour, Which is to say, they are a universal yet routinely 
misunderstood filmic Esperanto with which to bamboozle oite's under-informed cirteaste 
chums down at the student union bar. More importantly, they serve as a passport into the 
big, baggy pants of otherwise coldly enigmatic foreign exchange studeirts, 

They are that committed band of ciitematic brothers who, through a mixture of bold 
political vision, occasional wit, and ready recourse to po-faced dogma, open our eyes to 
the possibility of change, the glory of revolution and the vicarious thrills of hanging around 
in outsize shades toting an assault rifle, 


- The battle of ideas is all very well, but when its 

time for a shooting war look no further than Gillo Ponteoorvo’s The Battle at Algiers (1 966) for tips 
on armed insurrection and the lowdown on how the pre-existing forces of reaction will bring their heat 
to the street. Thefim was made only a tew years after the real-ltfe clash between French forces and 
the Algerian FLN, while Free Algeria was as unsteady as a new bom rjolt. Taking a cue from Roberto 
Rossellini's template for guerrilla fimmaking, Rome, Open C/fy(1945), Pontecorvo apes that ftm's 
documentary style so rrxjnvincingly you'll swear you can feel the bullets flying past your ears. 

If such naked realism is too much, you'll be relieved to immerse yourself in the opulent producrtion 
values of Reds (1981), the Bolshevrk Gone With The Wind'm which querulous fancy-boy Warren 
Beatty leaves behind endless absinthe soirees with the great and good of upstate New York for the 
furious guns and even more furious moustaches of revolutionary Russia. If the name of his character, 
Jack Reed, rings a bell, 'rt's because the movie is based on Reed's 1919 book Ten Days That Shook 
The IrVorW -the self-same unread Penguin Classic you kept casually peeking from your overcoat 
pocket foryourentirefresheryear and which got you precise^ nowhere with eitherthe trendy lecturers 
or the opposite sex. 

But surely the grand dialectic deserves a star with more epic credentials than Beatty, and how 
Steven Soderbergh must have envied Richard Reischer's good fortune in being able to cast wild- 
eyed gambling aficionado Omar Sharif in his 1969 biopic Che!. Sharif must not only contend with 
Jack Palance in the rolecjf Rdel Castro and an appalling script, but has to battle his way through what 
are patently the crisp valleys of California wine country rather than the steaming jungles of Cuba. The 
cursed imperialist blockade had claimed another vrctlm: cinematic verity. 


No film amongst this broiling snake pit of rebellion wears 
its not-so-bleeding heart on its oh-so-fashionable sleeve as proudly as Jean-Luc Godard's baffling 
1 968 polemic Sympathy For The Devil. On paper, it can't go wrong: the Rolling Stones strut their 
funky stuff through a series of fascinating early demo versions of their brooding signature tune while 
the iconoclastic director spTcres In sequences featuring Black Panthers spouting snippets cjf Marxist/ 
Maoist doctrine. It's a shattered pane cjf time through which we see that the whole freak flag-flying 
world is in flux, nothing can ever be complete and simply ‘Everything Must Go'. 

Either that, or it's a haphazard medley of their Satanic majesties' drugged-up outtakes that 
witnesses Brian Jones nod riff over his axe, some harebrained racists trot out scads of impenetrable 
invective while you eye your watch until you can slip out and install yourself in a dank corner of the 
theatre bar and lookroonftirrted and dangerous over half a pint of subsidised snakebite. 

A somewhat more efferrtive tilt at well-coiffed insurrection comes from Italran auteur Michelangelo 
Antonbnrs dip into the Hollywood studio system, Zabiishe Point (1 970). A hypnotically pointless 
essay on late- '60s southern Ca/rfomia roampus politiros, high desert orgies and explosive tin de siecle 
wish-fulfilment set to some spectacularly loopy Pink Floyd noodlings, it follows a couple of beautiful, 
blow-dried non-actors through some heavy-handed metaphors. Again, it sounds like just the ticket, 
but the whole thing resembles nothing less than an X-rated perfume ad and has no arrtual revolutionary 
ideas beyond blowing everything to high heaven. 

The old-school Brit stylings of Lindsay Anderson's public school scandalabra If... (1968) bring 
things closer to home. Perpetual problem child Malcolm McDowell may have turned many a man of 
a certain age on to the sheepskin-lined bomber jacket with this dyspeptic slice of student revolution, 
but... pubTc schools? Really? Couldn't they have picked on something moreidentifiiably street-level 
and immediate, like, say, the House of Lords, or the Masons? 

If..'? Yeah, sure. What about When . . . ? ► 



Wtth the trappings of machismo so prevalent in these films, 
one couM be forgiven for imagining that revolulon is a boys-only affair. But radical cinema also offers 
the comrade sisters an opportunity for liberation - usually from the tyranny of clothing. Who Are You, 
Polly Maggoo7(,^ 966) is the story tjf an oppressed American supermodel (Dorothy MacGowan) 
commoditised by the fashion-industrial complex. As If the indignity of starring in a gag-free Godard 
spoof were not enough, heradd-tongued French svengali subjects her to such wilful and highly dubious 
psychoiogical aperiments as being forced to model aluminium knickers, and a harrowing Intsrrogatbn 
as to who she would boff out of Castro, All, Ricasso and, unfathomabty, Lawrence of Arabia 

But in this world flesh undoubtedly equals freedom, so slip out of your silk kimono and into 
F^rfbrmance(1 970), where Mick Jaggerandapar of pansexual dolly birds are busy sharing a bathful 
of hallucinogens as James Fox’s cracked gangster rattles around their Netting Hill mansion in search 
of bis libido. Orgies, betrayal, makeovers and mob violence icome to a head when Fox is forced 
to confront the sickening realisation that he has come to embodythe very decadence he has sought 
to destroy. Sound familiar, comrade? 

Subversive chiffon reapers of more respectable cut are to be found in The Steplord Wives (1 975). 
The patriarchal junta of a well-heeled Connecticut suburb has replaced their wives with subservient 
fembots and everyone seems to be getting along fne until a new arrival starts rocking the boat. Quite 
why the tool-shed geniuses of Stepford didn’t go commercial with this technique is not disclosed, but 
the film is no less revealing in its dissection of the fascist psychs than Nazi brothel procedural Salon 
/<ifty(1976), in which directorTinto Brass conducts us on a guided tour through the mechanics of 
evil with every bit of his trademark uniJerstatement and charm. 

While you were in the dank back room of an anarchist 
bookshop trying to find the funny in Fassbinder’s Red Army Faiction cometdy The Third Generation 
(1979), or dozing through a late night repertory showing of Costa-Gavras’Z (1969), the lodestones 
of liberation were idling on the shelves of your loiral video shop, or hiding in plain sight after Match 
of the Day on a Saturd^ night. 

For a stirring example of workers seizing the means of production, one could do little better 
than Sam Peckinpah’s unjustly maligned trucker parable. Convoy (1978). A tale of suppression, 
collectlvisatbn and uprising to rival Aleksandr Dovzhenko’s Ukraine Trilogy, this bawdy romp follows 
a coalition of truck drivers double-clutching their way along the freedom express to the martial beat 
of a 1 976 novelty record. “The purpose of the convoy is to keep moving," declares de facto leader 
Kris Kristoffersson, outlining his Tex-Mex take on permanent revolulon. And who are we to argue? 

Rust-belt rebellion also corrodes the heart of Paul Schrader's 1 978 directorial debut. Blue Collar. 
It’sasweaty, gritty drama that revolves around the lives of three Detroit assembly line workers (Richard 
Pryor, Harvey Keitel and Yaphet Ifetto) who, dissatisfied with the shoddy treatment served up by their 
union representatives, take matters into their own oily hands. It’s a steely nugget that remains peerless 
in its raw depiclon of the feedback loop of frustration experienced by the average working stiff. 

Bonnie and Clyde (1 967), on the other hand, shows us that you need neither a manifesto nor 
a moral compass to revolt, while Marlon Brando’s bold turn as a Mexcan rabble-rouser in ^va Zapata! 
(1 962) proves that the unlikeliest of people can fnd themselves taking the lead in the insurrection 
mambo. And, lastly, there’s Wes Anderson’s Rushmore (1 998), a winsome tale of hope, realisation 
and unchecked malice which nevertheless serves to remind us all that our idealism can never be taken, 
only tost, and that even when we’re not wholly sure who or what It is we’re rebelling againsL struggle 
is its own reward @ 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF ‘THE WARRIOR’ 


“The shock ending establishes Kapadia as one of our 
most interesting story-tellers” 

THE GUARDIAN 


“A dazzlingly breathtaking folk tale” “A magnificent thriller” 

TIMEOUT THETIMES 
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FAR NORTH 


AN ASIF KAPADIA FILM 
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IN CINEMAS FROM DECEMBER 26 



SOCIALIST UTOPIA 
OR TYRANNISED POUCE 
STATE: 60 YEARS AFTER THE 
REYOLUTION CUBA REMAINS 
A COUNTRY THAT POLARISES 
OPINION. BUT BEYOND THE 
NOISE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARGUMENT. WHERE ARE 
THE VOICES OF THE CUBAN 
PEOPLE? IN A LWUES 

ISIVE^PHOT OGRAPHER 
mmjtlETURNED 
'OWN OF 
HAYANATO FIND OUT 
HOW TODAY’S CUBANS 
SEE THEIR COUNTRY 
AND THEIR FUTURE. 





FIDEL BASEBAIL PIAVER 31 

1 DON'T WANT MY FUTURE IN CUBA. I AM ALWAYS 
TRYING TO GET OUT OF HERE. WHERE ARE YOU 
FROM? DO YOU WANT TO TARE ME WITH YOU? 

I CAN DO ANYTHING: I'LL TEACH YOU DASEBALL, 
I'LL GIVE YOU PERSONAL TRAINING. WHATEVER 
IT TARES..." 


PBEVIBBS PABE 

MANUEL EX-MIUTARVSB 

“I FOUGHT AT THE BAnLE OF THE BAY OF PIGS 
IN19G1.AND IF I HAVE TO FIGHT ANOTHER WAR 
TO DEFEND THE REVOLUTION, I WOULD DO IT AGAIN. 
I WILL GE A FIGHTER UNTIL THE DAY I DIE.” 


ISISnBRSE31 

‘WHAT DOES CODA MEAN TO ME? CODA IS HAVANA; 
ITS ALL ABOUT HISTORY AND DECADENCE, DECAY 
AND PRODLEMS. AT THE SAME TIME IT HAS THIS 
AMAZING SUNSHINE AND SEA - AND I CAN'T LIVE 
WITHOUT THEM. RIGHT NOW I SEE MYSELF HERE 
FOR MANY YEARS TO COME. DOT IF I GET A GOOD 
OFFER TO LEAVE WITH MY FAMILY TO A PLACE 
WHERE I CAN IMPROVE MY LIFE, I'LL BE OFF.” 



ARIADNA STUDENT E3 

“THIS IS CUBA: THE BEACH AND THE SUN. AND 
THERE'S NUT MUCH ELSE WDRTH MENTIDNING. 
YDU HAVE TD MAKE THE MUST DF THE GDDD 
THINGS THAT THIS ISLAND HAS. THE FUTURE 
IS A BIT UNCERTAIN HERE. I AM AT UNIVERSITY. 
AND WHEN I FINISH MY STUDIES I DDN'TKNUW 
WHAT I WILL DU DR WHERE I WILL HE.” 


ALEJANDRO rr STUDENT zo 

“I WANTED LIVE ABRDAD. I HAVE FAMILY IN 
EURDPE AND IN THE US. AND I KNDW THAT DVER 
THERE IS WHERE I WANT TUBE. I DON'T LIKE 
THE CLIMATE IN CUBA -IT'S TOO HOT FOR ME. 
THE ECONOMY AROUND HERE IS BAD TOO AND 
I DON'T KNOW WHEN IT WILL GET DEnER.” 



IMAGES OF CUBA DON'T BEGIN AND 
END WITH TIRED RE-WDRKINGS OF 
KORDA S CLASSIC. THE ‘60S AND ‘70S 
SAW A FLOWERING OF POSTER ART 
THAT CELEBRATED THE LEGACY OF THE 
REVOLUTION AS WEL AS THE CULTURAL 
TOUCHSTONES OF CASTRO'S NEW 
CUBA. AT LEAST. THEY DID. UNTIL WE 
GOT OUR HANDS ON THEM. WELCOME 
. J THE ART OF SUBVERSIVE CINEMA. 
ARTWORK BY TCOLONDON. 













AS THE LEGACY OF CHE CUEVARA CONTINUES TO BE FELT IN LAPN 
AMERICAN POLITICS, HOW IS HIS SPIRIT INTERPRETED TODAY, AND 
WHO IS THE MOST UKELY CANDIDATE TO ASSUME HIS MANTLE? 




His flyaw^ hair spiltaout of a liademack berat 
as hastarsa Into the mddla distance; in his ayes 
tbera’s a look ot stealy datarminatbn and an air 
of committed revolt As Alberto l^da captured 
Che Guavaia m 1 960, the Cuban photographer 
could hairs had little idea that his photo would 
become the Iconic image of contemporary 
rswilution,rBsonsking with dispossessed and 
disenfranchised groups all over the world. 

Despite Che’sfall from grace and execution 
at the hands of the Bolivian authorities in 
1 967, the romantic image of the worfd’s most 
famous revolutionary shows no sign of waning 
In popularity as the world wades further into 
the twenty-iirst century. Che Guevara continues 
to inspire politicians and guerrilla leaders all 
over Latin America - but who is the real Che, 
and whiich contemporary leader mrisl deserves 
hlsrevolubonary crown? 

Getting past the mythology can be a tricky 
business; such is the power of brand Che. 
He was a man of unwavering commitment who 
fought for what he believed m until the end; 
Ernesto the middle-class Argentine doctor 
berrame Che, the man of the people who rekrsed 
to condone social Inequality. A fiercely doctrinal 
Marxist, he wrote profusely, from his Bolivian 
Diafies to the much lauded revolutionary manual, 
GuernUa Warfare. Where opinion wavers is the 
extent of his brutality in acbreving his goats, The 
popular image of Che skirts over this point and 
his biographers Jorge Castaheda and Jon Lee 
Anderson vary in their opinbns. For British wnter 
Richard Gott, there’s an ‘icDnic myth ot Guevara 
as a soft and cuddly individual,'' when in truth he 
was *as tough as nails'. Anderson, meanwhile, 
telb WUes that Che was 'a real revotutortary* 
-a Igllerwho bellBired in armed struggle, but who 
was 'not brutal In the sense that he enjoyed 
killing or went out of his way to kill civiliara'. 

Yet in torJay's poiit'icai climate, it’s the remarkably 
unifying power of his name and Image that 
has become more important than the liner 
details of h'is character. For Che has became 
a revolutionary chameleon; a symbol of pan- 


Latin American unity; of egalitarianism; of 
edgy antr-eslablishmert angst; of just about any 
vaguely militant left-wing causa Contemporaiy 
levolutbnariss, and the pretenders to he crown, 
understand the potency of both who Che was 
and what he was seen to be. Harnessing the 
myth is key. 

The world has changed radically since Che 
was at the height of his guerrilla activity. The 
Soviet Union has collapsed. Eastern Europe 
has turned towards the European Union, and 
China, although socialist in name, has embraced 
a market economy. Even Cuba, the isolationist 
and embargoed vanguard of communism, has 
loosened its fiscal chastity belt since Fidel handed 
over the keys of powerto Raul in February. 
Pragmatism on the part ot the authorities, or an 
admission that there needs to be a third way; 
Che would surely be turning in h'is grave at this 
capitulation of global communism. But these 
changing and very different circumstances 
demand a new sort of revolutionary, one that 
can take Che’s teachings, learn fiom he mistakes 
and reformulate them for a post-modernist 
world. There’s even an argument that the age 
ot revolutionaries has passed, although this is 
flatly refuted by Cuba expert Charlie Nurse from 
Cambridge University’s Centre of Latin Amencan 
Studies. 'There are plenty of societies with 
a combination of deep-seated grievances and 
repressive governments," he says. 'This seems 
to me to suggest that revolutbnary movements - 
and leaders - will continue to exist* 

While Che has always been traditionally 
championed by Ihoseon the fringes of the Latin 
American pdrtical landscape. In recent years he’s 
moved Into the mainstream.ThisiBthanks to what 
the media likes to term the 'pinktide' sweepng 
South America A leaction to years of light-wing 
miHaiy dictatorships, from Brazil’s Rgueiredo to 
Chile’s Pinochet, South Ameiicans hare voted 
In a string of leftist heads of state In recent years 
that includes Fernando Lugo of Paragu^ and 
Rafael Correa ot Ecuador. The moat high profilB - 
and most miitant- of these presidents are Hugo 
Chavez of Venezuela and Bolivia’s Evo Morales. ^ 


In his wsekly tefevissd spsecbss, Ch6vB2 
corsMntty invoksa Chs Guevara alongside kical 
hero Simdr Bolivar. Chdvsz is an unashamedly 
populist leader who realeas the power of Che 
ri justifying hissalf-dectared revolutba He was 
among the f rst Latin leaders to lay a wreath at 
Che’s Cuban grave last year when the world 
marked 40 years since his death. Chavez is 
vigorously anti-imperalist and anti-Amerrcan, 
sentiments shared by Che, who openy cnticeed 
Russia's courtrrg of US political opinion in the 

the Chavez closet - tales of corruption and 
authorllarianism. Meanwhile Chavez defends 
hmsetf by accusing the ’Yanquis of tabncalng 
Ires about him. 


ft IS still too sarly to assess how much Morales 
really embodies the spirit of Che. Like his 
Venezuelan counterpart, he claims huge 
inspiration from the Argentine. He was once 


new Che. and replied: 'The people will have 
to decide . Che is my symbol.' Lke Chavez, 
Morales draws on Che's psn-Latrn AmemanBm. 
Becled m 3006, lims will tell whether Latin 
America's first indigenous president can 
transform one of the continent's poorest countnes 
and realise Che's dream of a radicalised and 
revolutionary rural population. Jon Lee Andeieon 
eees poteitial. but questions whethsr he can go 
'ail the way in the puisul of the Guevanst deaf. 


The gap between politrcians' rhetoric and their 
actions IS often large however, and, Ibralllheir 
talk, Latin American leaders don’t always follow 
up on thetr moral assertions. The really radical 
work has often been left to tradlionalguenilla 
movements - amuse aid milt>as that belmeonly 
armed struggle against government inertia will 



see their demands met. The list of Mamst-Lenlrist 
groups to have emerged from the legon's jungles 
since the '60s is bng and complicaled. The most 
famous of these include El Salvador’s FMLN 
(Farabundo Marti National Libsration Front), 
Nicaragua's Sandimsta National Lberation Front 
and Gudsmala's Guerrilla Army ot the Rxir. All 
ctaim Che as an inspiration in thsirfght fbrjustica 
and equality. Fast-forward to 2006, however, ard 
many of the groups have wrthered, cisbahded or 
mellowed their message and joined the political 
centre: in the case of the Sandinrstas. leader 
Daniel Ortega has become presdent - twice. 

One of Latin America’s oldest and most famous 
revolutionary movements IS FARC(RBvoLilionafy 
Armed Forces ot Colombia). Founded by Manuel 
Marulanda(born Pedro Antomo Marin Mann; 
he renamed himself in honour of a murdered 
trade union organiser), he represents the more 
confrontational side of Che’s chaiacter, having 
been at war with the Colombtan stale tor more 
than half a century. FARC are an anomaly though, 
arguably pushed into formation by the communist 
witch-hunt that loltowed the crvrl war of the '40s 
and 'SCs known as ‘La VioleiKia'. Marulanda has 
constantly been forced onto the back loot by the 
government, assuming his communist persona 
as a means of survival, where Che was much 
mors an ideological Marxist. Marulanda's tactics 
wouldn’t havB washed with Che either FARC 
siphon drugs money by taxing coca tamers, and 
have a penchant for high prof le extortion and 
kidnapping. Ironically, FARC were recently duped 
into releasing Franco-Colomhian politician Ingrd 
Betancourt by Colombian officers posing as 
fellow rebels by wearing Che Guevara T-shirts. 
With Ihs episode, FARC's aura of invinclbilrty was 
f naHy shattered and. with Marulanda’s death m 
March at the age of 77, the future looks uncertaia 

The demise ot FARC is arguably symptomatic of 
Latin American guerrilla movements as a whole. 
Yet one leader remains, somewhere deep inside 
the south Mexican jungle, who oonbnues to cany 
the torch for levotutonary - and antl-globalisation 
- movsmenlB worldwide. Subcommandsr Marcos 

grcxjp ot peasant fighters captured several smalt 
towns m the state of Chiapas and demanded 
equal rights for Mexico's indigenous people. He 
quickly became an international mecka sensztion 
with journalists saluting him as the new Che 
Guevara. Similarities between the two leaders 


educated: both poetry-lovers and prolife writers, 
both prepared to reject privileged backgrounds 
to improve the lot of the downtrodden. 


Che has had an obviouB effect on ‘El 
Subaxnandant^ and Marcos cteariy understands 
the awesome potential oihis image. To say that 
he's tapped into Che’s myth would do him a 
disssrvics. but hs’sseen how Che has been 
lionised since his death and has learned 
from IL For Marcos, the self-invented myetique 
helps sustain media attention in hrs cause and, 
although hs real identity (Rafael Guilian) has 
long been known, he always appears in black 
balaclava, army cap and fatgues, often on 
horseback and with a pipe clenched between 

image ota man f ghtingfor the rights of Mexico’s 
tittle people. The media, ot course, laps it up 
and whenever the spotlight has threatened to 
shift away from Chiapas, Marcos - ever astute - 
has issued a communqua or organised a march 
to regain inteiesL 

Yet Marcos doesn't play a ruthlsss endgame. 
Since the 1994 uprising, he's realised that 
violence sn't the answer. White Che looked 
at hs revolution through a haze ot gunf re and 
grenade smoke, it's Marcos the orator - not 
the Fghter - that Kae triumphed. Marcos became 
aguemllaout of Marxist conviction, but condtons 
in Mexco never seemed npeforthesoilof radical 
overthrow of the ruling elite that Che advocated. 
Marcos was able to read ths mood and adapt 
his way of thinkrg - Che ploughed on regardless. 
'Marcos Kae clearly stated that it's not so much 
Che's achievements or hs methods that he 
admires, ' Marcos biographer Nick Henck informs 
LWLms, 'rather hs idealism, solf-sacrfcs and 
leading by example, all ot which mbued Guevara 
with conaidorable moral aulhonty.' 

H there'e an evolutionary chain of revolutionares, 
then Marcos is surely the next in line after 
Chela more adaptable, leee entrenched vnon 
ot modern-day struggle. As for the future 
of revolution and armed resistance in Latin 
America, perhaps Marcos represents ths 
beginning of a new chapter m which words 
not weapons triumph. Of course, ths utopian 
scenario reiiaa on ths new breed of left-wing 
South and Central American poliliciars 
redressing the huge social inequalities that 
continue to exist m the region. If not, then a 
new leader will no doubt emerge to follow r" 
Che Gueiaia’s real and mythical foclstepe ® 
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IN AN tXCLUSIVt 
INTERVIEW. LWLIES 

FOLLOWS Steven 

SOOERBERGH INTO 
THE HEART 



“THIS IS OUR 
VERSION OF CHE 
IF YOU’VE GOT 
YOURS WEN 
great! RAISE 
THE MONEY AND 
GO MAKE IT.” 


Four-and-a-haH hours. Two parts. Lots and lota 
of quBstioos. StBVBO Soderbergh's extraordinary 
biopic of revolutionary icon Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara 
is a movie that demands to be talked about. 

In fact, let's back up. Calling ita 'biopic' 
doesn't even fit squarely in the conventional 
sense. "Oh, absolutely," nods Soderbergh, 
straightening hrsjacketas we settle down fora 
lengthy chat. “I had a longer list of wha! I didn't 
wanttodo than what Idd want to do. I remember 
s^ing at ore point, 'I want the scene before and 
the scene after the scene that's normally In a 
movie.' That’s how I wanted us to start thinking." 

figuring out what the maverickUSfiimmaker 
was thin king is a fascinating process. Because 
Che is not only one of the best movies in rSTDent 
memory, but also one of the most elusive. It 
doesn't just hurdle the cliche of the Hollywood 
biopic or war movie. It dodges whole chunks of 
narrative, a radical tactic that left many viewers 
wrong-footed. Where were the emrational beats? 
The key pause-button moments that defined 
the man and the myth? This, s^s Soderbergh, 
is entirely the point, "Like Isay, I knew I didn't 
want the scene where a guy goes, 'Hey, why 
do they call you 'Che'?' Or his hat coming off 
and somebody handing him the beret," he 
explains. 'So I was chopping away at this piece 
of stone. Know what the problem is? There's 
a lot of material on the guy." 

Understatement of the year, there. For 
Sotterbergh and cro-writer Peter Buchman (whose 
previous credits, bizarrely, include Jumssic Park 
///and &agon) the maldng of Che has been fully 
eight years, beginning during Traffic when they 
began the quagmire research process. Drawing 
from Guevara's Bolivian Diaries, a groaning shelf 
of books about the revolutionary and interviews 
with people who knew the man, they began 
conjuring a portrait of their subject. 

Which is what, exactly? Soderbergh says 
nothing. Several seconds pass. What does Che 
mean to him? The pause continues. “'I don't 
know,' is the honest answer," he says finally. 
‘Mostly because my interest in him is sort of 
removed. My interest Tn himis that he's interesting 
to so many people, you know what I mean? 
my producer, Laura Bickford, and Benicio not 
approached me during Traffic, it never would 
have occurred to me to make a movie about 
him. He wasn't really on my radar. So part of 
my involvement was driven by this superficial 
understanding of him combined with a belief that 
if you were ever going to make a movie about this 
guy, Benicio 's the only one who can pull this off." 

Which, in truth, is not really much of an 
answer. There must have been somethlngthat 
snared Soderbergh's attention. “Well, his level 
of comm'itment is pretty extraordinary," says the 
filmmaker. “That's what I was really drawn to. 


His will. We all have to make decisions every 
d^- whether on a personal level, a local level, 
a gbbal level - about how... To what extent 
are we going to engage? And his level of 
engagement was total. And he was able to 
sustain it. So it was interesting." 

It was interesting. It Isinteresfing. Because 
Che is a hall of mirrors: doctor, soldier, pofrtician, 
hero, criminal, father, T-shirt... How do you portray 
a man who means something different to so many 
people? "Well, 'and here's mine' is all I can say 
to that," answers Soderbergh, straight up. There 
are millions of Che. Everybody’s got their own 
Che and it literally is, in this case, 'Well, this is 
ourversionof him,’ Ifyou've got yours, then great. 
Raise the money and go make iL" 



Here’s the thing that’s genuinely puzzling about 
Soderbergh's Che. We walkout the other side 
of his multi-hour opus knowing not much more 
than we did when we walked in. Try pushing 
Soderbergh to explain what he wanted to say 
about this twentieth-century icon and you hit a 
brick wall. "The film Is the statement. That’s it. 
That's my statement." Can you put it into words? 
“If I could put it into words, I would have written 
a book. I mean, that’s what's great about movies. 
The movie is the end result of my exposure to 
everything I could get my hands on and everybody 
I could talk to. This is where I ended up with IL" 

After eight yars of research, Soderbergh did 
discover one thing about Che for certain, “He 
was kind of a pain In the ass," nrxis thefimmaksr. 
"He never dropped the sort of, I don't want to say 
'ideology', but the code of how you're supprased 
to conduct yourself if you 're a revolutionary. He 
was a real pain in the assi A lot of people found 
him difficult to be around. Once I started to get 
that sense from talking to people, I started looking 
forth'mga that played to that. You can fnd people 
who hate him, but you can't find anybody who 
ever said he took advantage of his position to 
get out of doing something. It never happened, 
I’m telling you," 

Question is, where did this extraordinary 
triumph of the will come from? That, surely, is 
what a biopic — no matter how bold and different 
- should be aiming to answer. “I don’t know. 

I think you just have that or you don't. I think you’re 
born with that, I guess is the answer. You either 
are that or you aren't." Seriously, is that really a 
good enough answer? “But do you really need to 
answer the question whysomebody feels that it's 
wrong forcauntries to be used as mon^making 
machines for the United States?" responds 
Soderbergh, “When you talk about the ► 




conditions that existed in Cuba, I don't think you 
need to explain why somebody would feel that 
should be changed." 

Sure, but we don't all devote our lives to doing 
something about it. That word 'ideology' popped 
up a minute ago, but Soderbergh insists that it's 
not relevant to the movie he's created. “No, I hope 
not. I don't have a vested interest in building him 
up ortearmg him down. I'm asort of disinterested 
third party, in that regard. Again, this is sort of 
the result of everything that I was exposed to." 
Che-haters have flamed Soderbergh for skipping 
huge, dirty chunte of his blackest d%s, where he 
presided over brutal executions after the heroic 
Cuban revolution. “I would have addressed that 
had that section of the story been interesting to 
me," says Soderbergh. “I mean, look, there's a 
tamous Chinese proverb: lo portray is to glorify'. 
But the point is, I am on the side of everyone who 
appears on screen. Whdher they're good or bad 

acting the way we should act. In life, people are 
all walking around doing what they feel justified 
doing. I have to give them both feet. I can't have 
one in and one out. So this was a real, again, 
sort of a test of that way of looking. I wanted to 
make duelling war movies. A lot of people are 
bureaucrats in political positions, but not a lot of 
them go out and pick up a gun and go live in the 
jungle for a year or two." 

* 


The jungle ts exactly where Soderbergh took 
his oast once he and Buchman had finished 
their screenplay. Even before cameras rolled, 
Soderbergh knew he was taking on the biggest 
challenge of his career. “Actually, I didn't know 
what I was getting into," he admits. “I knew, 
even in the year 2000, that I was saying yes to 
something that was really going to be trouble. 
But I felt like, you know, well, you're a clown if you 
don't s^ yes to this. [Benicio's] the guy to do it 
and It's an interesting subject, so what else are 
you gonna do with your ability if not this?" 

Soderbergh's decision to go guerrilla himself 
is what makes the movie - and what nearly broke 
everyone rivolved in tL Whichever way you swing 

the psychological and physical toll exacted by 
moviemaking itself. “I don't know how to describe 
what that experience was," sighs Soderbergh. 
“Because I'm not anxious to repeat it.." He stares 
at the wall, contemplating. “It was a test, is what 
It was. For everyone. And it was... You know, I 
saw people break. I just saw people who couldn't 
take it" In what way? “Just became zombies. 
Just... Yeah. I mean, it was just a little Petri dish 


of how people deal with pressure. So that was 
interesting. And relevant It was a really fascinating 
thing to witness. Every d^ on these movies was 
like the hardest day we'd ever had on any movie. 
Everyday. Eventually I just embraced how fucking 
insane it was. Becausethealtemative was falling 
apart or panicking. And I rcan't do that. I have to 
drive this thing. I mean, that's the good news: 

I didn't get killed." 

Watching Soderbergh talk about it, you roan 
almost see the strain on his face as he casts 
his mind back. Think Martin Sheen's Willard in 
Apocalypse Now: 'Saigon. Shit. I'm in Saigon.' 
“Yeah, it really is like that," he admits. “I still have 
to remind myself I'm not shotDting that. Yeah, 
it's still there. I still wake up in the morning and 
there's that moment of, 'Am I still shooting that 
fucking movie'?’ And then a relief, like, 'No, I'm 

gonna lake one more movie to really get it out 
of my system." 

What did emerge from Soderbergh's jungle 
war was a captivating sense of organic, sensory 
reality. Something tar removed from the staged, 
stagy re-enactments of most biopics. Oceao's 
£/even, this ain't “No, there are no clip moments. 
So It has this strange, like, you know you're 
watching a movie but it has this very naturalistic 
quality. Like nobody seems to be doing acting 
shill So my hope was that over the course of four 
hours and 22 minutes, the cumulative effect of 
that would really be that you felt like somebody 
was dying. That you fell that somebody was 
killed. I mean, emotionally, you fell the impact 
of a human being losing his life, whoever that 
human being was." 

And here we come to it: what makes 
Soderbergh's Che such a unique movie. “I really 
just wanted, as best I could, for you to feel what 
it was like to be around him," says the filmmaker. 
“Thai's really what it was. I don't think I roan 
fgure out how to show what it's like to be him. 
But I felt I could show what it was like to hang 
out with him. And that's something. Or at least. 


* 

Another communist icon, Mao Zedong, once 
declared that revolution “is not a dinner parly, 
not an essay, nor a painting". But is it a film? 
What would Che Guevara himself have thought 
of Soderbergh's movie, had he stayed alive to 
see it? Soderbergh laughs. “Oh... I... God... I 
think he would have found it beyond silly. He 
would find me beyond silly. In everything that he 
wrote and published, I could only find one - 
totally desultory - mention of movies in a passage 


from Man and Sodalism in Cuba And he s^s, 
'The Imperialists use children's stories, novels 
and movies to sell capitalist messages.' So I 
think he didn't have much use for them. I don't 
think he had much use for art, actually. So there's 
where he and I start to drift." He pauses again 
fora second. “Plus the fact that I roouldn't wear 
a military uniform day in and day out with no sense 
ot irony. It would be impossible for me. The boots 
and the suit and everything? I don't know how you 
do that. Literally, I've thought about ttet a lot. The 
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"You're a very sweet man, 
Charlie,' says Irene (Kelly Artoms), 
"bu you've gol no ambition.' It's 
hard to know whether to agiee or 
disagree, for Charlie (TbmHarcfy) 
may be blessed with a roguish grin 
and a charismabc naivety, but he is 
also Britain's Most Violent Prisoner, 
a pugnacious powder keg of a con 
who seizes any onjortunity to brawl 
with the screws. As for ambition, 
he has that in spades, but it is 
ambition of a kind that, in keeping 
with these celebrity-obsessed limes, 
never seems to get beyond merely 
wanting to be famous. 

Charlie finds the path to this 
'calling' in prison, where his 
aggression soon wins him the 
recognition he has been craving 
- and so he invents for himself a 


particular persora as a hardman. 
adopting the fighting name of 
Charles Bronson (he was bom 
Michael ftelerson), and repeatedly 
engineering inddents that bring 
him into unwinnable conflicts 
writh his captors. 

There have been many 
films about the prison experience, 
but Nicolas Winding Refn's 
mannered biopic is the first to 
examine its incarcerated subject 
not as a monster or a victim, but 
rather as an artist - and one who 
truly sulfeis for his art, whether 
through regular beatings or long 
stints in solitary. 

Ever mindlul of his image and 
ils management, Charlie is allowed 
to fashion his own story, either in 
raw addresses to cartera or in full 


clown's make-up on an imagined 
stage before an applauding, 
tuxedoed audience. That this 
fractured narration of events, 
with all its camp bit-playeis and 
surreal flourishes, is itself cast as 
just arx3ther piece of showmanship 
merely underlines the elusiveness 
of the 'teal' Charlie, a man masked 
by an actor's name (and played 
by yet another actor). Hardy's 
Bronson is always, as he puts it. 
'making a name' forhimsetf, but 
isn't so clear on the question of 
'wlHt as?' And so, asked repeatedly 
by the prison waiden what it is that 
he wants, Charlie seems unable 
(or at least unwilling) to artswer. 

It becomes increasingly dear, 
however, that the petfonnance 
itself is wlHt constitutes the man. 


and our attention is all that is 
needed to sustain him. Without 
that, Charlie is just amther battered 
and bruised figure alone in aca^. 
Stin, in a film closer to A Clocftivork 
Orange or Blue Veluet than to 
Chopper, brutal ultraviolence 
and arthouse oddity make for an 
arresting mix, while it is impossible 
to take your eyes off Harcfy'sintense 
serio-comic turn. Anton Bitel 


Dt Well, yes, Mtlils is [Httiing 
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THE CURIOUS CASE 
OF BENJAMIN BUnON 



Marie TWain once remarked that 
the best pan of life comes at the 
beginning, and the worst pan at 
the end. To put his musings to the 
lest, F Scott Fitzgerald wrote the 
short story of Benjamin Button upon 
\ttiich this intriguing film is loosely 
based. Other than the premise of 
a geriatric baby growing phjscalty 
younger by the day, rxjihing about 
this incredible journey mirrors 
Fitzgerald's horribly depressing tale 
of a man unable to reconcile his 
plight with the natural drcleof life. 

Baby Benjamin (Brad Pitt, or at 
this point, a CGI renrteringl is bom 
in a Baltimore hospital, looking - 
much to his father's horror - like 
a human Shar-Pei. In a frenzy, Mr 
Button grabs the screaming gremlin 
and dumps him on a doorstep. 
The whole event is a calamity 
Mr Button regrets for life, but his 
actions pul Benjamin on the ideal 
starting square of his journey - a 
residential home. Surrounded by 
monaily from birth, death doesn't 
faze Benjamin who wheels himsdf 
around the home, learning to 
play the piano and playing with 
Btile Dai^ who regularly visits her 
Grandma. In the way that only 


children do, Daisy sees past the 
wrinkles and oaiaracls to the child 
in Benjamin, and has no qialms 
about waking him in the small houis 
lopby. ■'Sxj wanna see something?" 
she'Miispers. "Suuute!" replies an 
arthritic Benjamin clambering out 
of bed unquestioningly. 

As Benjamin's life unwinds, 
we witness a lot of firsts. His fi rsl 
kiss, first visit lo a brothel, first love 
and his first lime drinking, whereupon 
his momma talches him and watches, 
hands on hips, as the 70-year-old Pitt 
projectile vomits over the stairs. 

But almcsl every chapter brings 
us back to Daisy (played in adulthood 
by Cate Blanchetl). Throughout 
the tales of Benjamin's life, we're 
continually staked out of the reverie 
and plcjiked back in the present 
day - a bleak hospital room where 
Daisy lies on her deathbed as her 
daughter reads from Benjamin's 
tSaiy. There's something lazy about 
this easy tHrralion, and Blanchetl 's 
barely decipherable croaking is 
really irritating - probably because 
throughout the rest of the film she's 
utterly enchanting, radiating a 
strength, candour and severe beauty 
that only befit Blanchetl. 


Let it be said now: The Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button won't 
escape comparison with Forrest 
(jump, not least because Eric Roth 
penned both screenplays. Each 
film ponders the serendipitous 
nature of life and love through 
the episodic tales of one character; 
but that's where the amilarilies 
end. Where Forrest has a sloiy 10 
leD and lessons to leach, Benjamin 
is a blank page OTio whom a story 
is written. However -and this is the 
sltan^a element of all - Benjamin 
dicits little empathy largely because 
he drifts emotionless throu^ each 
chapter of his life. Sure, we feel bad 
that he's a cruelly abandoned baby 
and it's impossible not to feel that 
patronising warmth towards the 
elderly, but he has no emotional 
barometer. Devoid ofoulbursts, 
tears, aomach-clulching laughter 
or rage, we only know Benjamin 
feels anything when he says so in 
his diary And yet somehow Pill's 
performance is flawless. 

It lakes lime to let this film 
^ttle, and even longer to digest, 
let alone to give way lo a belch 
of satisfaction. The one sequence 
that embodies the essenze of 


the story comes as a montage 
of seemingly unrelated events, 
characters and hiccups that cause 
a domino effect leading to one 
tragic moment. Had we not 
forgotten these keys, missed that 
bus, or sloRjed at iIk red light, 
could we iHve changed events? 

Theanaver is no. Everything 
that happens is sewn into life's 
tapestry \\fe oan choose lo frown 
at the knots, the snipped threads 
and the tangles, or turn it over and 
pze at the beautiful pattern they've 
helped to create. Impcssible lo pin 
down or categorise. The Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button shows 
that whether we live life forwards 
or backwards, the outside is just 
a shell and it's what we choose to 
do that sifts out the best pans from 
the woisL Monisha Rajesh 
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NICK AND NORAH’S 
INFINITE PIAVLIST 
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He mooned and mumbled his 
10 our hearts in Superiwd and 
Juno, but surely Michael Cera's 
going to be pushing his luck if he 
tries to pull that same geek-done- 
good trick again? Things don't 
get off to a ptomising start when 
we see him as Nick, alone in his 
bedroom leaving a long awkwatd 
and endearingly nerdy message 
on his at-girlfriend's answer phone 
pleading for her to ga back together 
with him. He makes cool mix CDs 
that she throws in the bin. He drives 
a rubbish Btlle yellow car. He's a bit 
serious and weedy compared to his 
friends. Oh dear. 

0JJI33 
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The ‘What Would You Do If...?' 
(WWYDI) film occupies a strange 
coma in the dark heart of suspense 
cinema. From Shollout Craue 
(WWYDI you found a huge pile 
of money?) to Mean Creek (WWYDI 
you drowned a fat kid?), they haunt 
the margins between humdrum fact 
and HoDywrood's pretty fictions But 
just because anything's possible in 
this intriguing limbo doesn't mean 
everything's plausible. 

On paper. Stuck (or. WWYDI 
youaccidenially tan overa hobo?) 
has a decent pedigree. Director 
Stuart Gordon excelled with the 
cerebral splatter of Re-Animator. 
Stephen Rea has a face like a 
pub ashtray and is carving out an 
interesting career as the anti- Liam 
Neeson. Mena Suvari. meanwhile, 
is so desperate to gtadiate from 
the cheerless cheerleading of 



We've seen it all before, but 
Cera somehow manages to keep it 
genuinely charming. whSe director 
Peter Solicit makes sure there are 
plenty of other points of interest to 
keep us busy. The action takes place 
in the course of one night, as Nick 
and Norah get togetter. go their 
separate w^ arel then gel K^elher 
again. aD againsi ihe batkdrop of 
ihem searching for a secrel gig by 
iheir favourite band. WTiete's Flulfy. 


SoUell occasionally lels ihe 
pace slip and ihere ate some 
running jokes lhal run on a bit 
too long, bul in general the writing 
is sharp and funny and there are 
plenty of original gags - lots of 
Ihem revolving around Nick's 
sexy gay bandmates, Norah's 
hopelessly drunk friend, and the 
fact that people keep mistaking 
Nick's yellow car for a taxi. It's all 
very sweet and there's no surprises 


in the way the film ends. Bul it's 
also smart, ftinny and further proof 
of Michael Cera's comic talent. 

The nerd abides. Steve Watson 
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American Beauty and Re that she 
exec-produced this mean-spirited 
little thriller, which sees her do 
druggy and dislikeable. She sbll 
looks like a slaved hamster, mind. 

It's to all Iheir ciedil that Stuck 
begins wdl, whlh 20 minutes of the 
son of getting-lo-know-you niceties 
usually removed in pre-production. 
Rea's a down-and-out trying to 
gel a job, Suvari's a hospice nurse; 
one's kissing ass, the other's wiping 
Ihem. Then, driving home after a 


boczy club session hercarmessfly 
intersecls with his body, which 
gets jammed in the windscreen. 
So what would you do? 

Go home, lock the car in the 
garage, go to work, wait for him 
to die? Wouldn't happen, right? 
Well, it does and it did - the 
brilliantty named Chante Mallard 
was convicted of this very crime 
in2001. Unfortunately, ihisspiteful 
premise soon gets bogged down 
in messy plotting and movie 


stupidity, and the audience is 
left wondering why Suvari doesn't 
just drive Rea out to NoiMieiesville 
and dump him (as Mallard did). 
Truth may be stranger than fiction, 
but it's not necessarily any more 
fun to watch. Matt Glasby 
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INSIDE THE MIND DF 
DARREN ARDNDFSKY. 
INTERVIEW BY MATT 
BDCHENSKI 


DARREN ARONOFSKY 

TiuVitnri " 

fl ■■■■ 


Four f Ims, that’s all. Four lilms in 1 0 years. It doesn't sound like much, but 
that's all It's taken for Darren Aronofsky to stake a claim as the greatest 
American f tmmaker ol his generatbn. And, recently, one of its most divisive. 

Even now, 1 2 months after The Fountain thundered into cinemas, 
it's drffcuft to move past the seismic shock of this studio movie - slick, 
lush and polished where his previous films. Pi and Requiem For A Dream, 
had been gruelling guerrilla masterpieces. Aronofsky announced himself 
as a classic indie filmmaker: tough and dextrous, fiercely intelligent and 
utterly uncompromising, laser-focussed on the dark side of the soul. 

Then came love, time travel and space bubbles. Some swooned, 
others bowled; Aronofsky, after five long years bringing it to the screen, 
just st%ed calm and moved on. “I haven't seen the film in a very long time, 
and I probably won’t ever see it again because that's kinda what I do,‘ 
he says today. 

If pushed, he'll acknowledge that The Fountain represents a stytistio 
departure from his early work (the budget was 500 times the size of Pi), 
but IS adamant that it wasn't just a case of more money, bigger ambition, 
■p/and Requiem were all about subjective filmmaking - the camera 
was always with the characters and from their point of view," he explains. 
■When we got to The Riuntain, I realised that we couldn't tell it in a purely 
subjective way. In fact, we might have been able to but I didn't want to. 

I wanted to open rt up and make it more of a traditional story in the sense 
that the cameras can be in different places for different reasons." 

anybody was ready to apply to an Aronofsky film. But the truth is, any 
director is going to face doubt and scepticism at some point — it's how 
you handle it that matters. "I just follow a passion, which is towards stories 
that I want to tell," says Aronofsky. “Before The Wrestler, I remember people 
s^ing, ‘What's he doing?’ But I think people feel like there is a connection 
to the other f Ims so, you know, hopefully you can take very varied subject 
matter and stories and breathe your passion into them." 

The Westfersees Aronofsky back on something like familiar territory - 
the doom -laden downward spiral of an outsider, ex-pro wrestler Randy 
'The Ram' Robinson, played with singular conviction by Mickey Rourke. 
The fim is shot entirely subjectively - handheld camera lingering behind 
The Ram's massive shoulders, or peering into the open, ugly wounds of 
both his body and his life. 

But this isn't about being back in a comfort zone s^s the director. If The 
Wrestler is a reaction to The Riuntain, it is only because it r^ocussed him 
on the part of fiknmaking that he really loves: “I spent about ayear-and-a-half 
r post on The Fountain, working on visual effects. During that time I realised 
that my favourite part of f Immaking is working with actors, and so I just 
wanted a piece that I could work with actors on as qubkiy as possible. One 


idea I'd had for a long time was this wrestling picture, and it seemed 
to me like, 'Oh right, that's a purs actor's piece. It's pretty close so let's 
put all our energies into that and gel that ready to go." 

Crucial to the project tjoming together was the involvement ol Mickey 
Rourke - a gamble given his ofl-screen demons and, let's face rt, 
'unconvenlbnal' looks. “I wasn't really concerned with what he looked like," 
counters Aronofsky. The only thing I was concerned about was his eyes. 
When I met him I saw that you could see right bio hs soul with those eyes." 

That meeting look place at a restaurant in the Meal Packing district of 
Manhattan attended by Aronofsky, Rourke and, improbably, one of Rourke's 
three chihuahuas. More than Rourke’s physical presence, Aronofsky says 
he was struck by the actor's mental stale. “Headmrtled to having done 
therapy for 1 2 years, and that he was aware of where he was, of what he 
had done to himseO, of what he had done to his career, and he was clear 
about what he wanted," Aronofsky explains. “To me that meant that there 

I was dealing with someone who was sane and that I could work with." 

That work would have to be based on mutual trust and respect - not 
somelh'ng you'd imagine a guy like Rourke gives without it being earned. 
But Aronofsky wasn't worried: “I think respect comes easy for me with actors 
because when I'm pushing them, Tm pushing them to make Ihemsefves 
better and to make the film belter," he says. “H's not like a power game to 
me - there's no sadism in it. I think actors are wary of sadism; they’re wary 
of people who don't know what the luck they’re doing." 

That Aronofsky knows what the fuck he's doing is fully reaffirmed by 
The Wrestler, just in case anybody had lingering doubts. That said, it can't 
completely dispel the worry about the new version of Robocop that he's 
rumoured to be writing. What links all his lilms from Pr to The Wrestler is 
their sense of urgency; that these were stories hs simply had to tell. Can 
the same be true of a re-make? “They're letting us do what we want with 
it," he argues. ‘We hired Ihewriler and we're in charge of the development. 
When there's a screenpl^ we'tl see if everyone wants to make that movie. 
So it's all a bunch of internet chatter until anything happens. Fear not. I'm 
not gonna make something stupid." 

And if he did? What then? The story of The Wrestler could easily be 
applied to Hollywood - just because you're in your prime today doesn’t 
mean you can take anything for granted. “You know, the goal is to keep 
making solid, consistent work, but I don't think anyone's safe," Aronofsky 
says. “I think sticking to your guns and making sluti that's authentic helps. 
People that sell out and do stuff that's not authentic and luck up, that's 
how they end up destroying themselves." 

The full transcript of this interview wilt be online from the week of release. 



After the vaulting ambition 
of The Fountain, 7he\Westlerts 
a dramatic return to ea tth for IDarren 
Atorofeky. And not ju5t to the squalid 
streets of the East Coast, but to a 
more famfliar tone and texture 

Amidst the cracked and 
crumbling architecture of New 
iJersey, ex-pto wrestler Rantty'Tte 
Ram' Robinson (Mickey Rourke) 
scuttles through the seedy spaces 
of the American dream. This is the 
landsc^e erf despair, apla:eofpain 
and humiliation where The Ram 
[rfies his trade, surviving on the roar 
of the crowd and the better, bitter 
memories erf yeais long gone. 

But as tightly as he holds onto 
the past. The Ram has squandered 
his future. Besides the teenage 
daughter who hates him and the 
stripper he can't have, the yeais of 
abuse have taken their loll. For The 
Ram, the choice between death or 
glory is both real and urgent. Bui 
where The Fountain was driien by 
afear of dying. The Wkestler shares 
the same pain as AtorK)felq''s earlier 


work - dying is easy; living is hard. 

Indeed, The Wrestler is 
everything The Fountain wasn't - 
shot in 35 days, entirely handheld 
and rooted in a grairy mundanily, 
il's almost as if Aronofsky is 
desperate to reaffirm his indie 
roots. And if that's the plan, 
he does so brillianlly. 

For the first 20 minutes the 
camera sialks Rourke from behind, 
downwind, like a hunter tracking 
an animal. When you finally see 
his face, the effeci is jarring - ihal 
strange mask of skin pulled tighi, 
like something stilched together 
from the unwanted pans d other 
people; as bruised andbroken asa 
New Jersey shim. Aronofely shoots 
him wtilhoul sentiment and Rourke 
reasts without ego - as in the ring, 
so in the film; there's simply no 
place to hide. Flaying a character 
called The Ram, with hair like asps 
and lion's courage, Rourke is an 
authentic kind of chimera - his own 
chequered biography adding depth 
and drama to ihe story. His is a Bfe 


written on his face, and then 
bruially erased. 

The wrestling scenes are 
unflinchingly staged, mercilessly 
exposing the audience to every 
last nerve ending of pain. There's 
a touch erf Requiem For A Dream 
in The Ram's bruial irajectory 
but ihis is a more maltire piece of 
filmmaking - less frantically edited, 
wiser and also, al limes, darkly 
humorous, dim Mansell's score 
is also more attuned - '80s rock 
replaces the haunting strings - and 
the sound design as a whole is 
exceptiaial, o4en juxtaposed with 
the images to devastating effeci. 

But it's not jua in the ring that 
Rourke embodies the restless, 
reckless eneigy of The Ram; it's in 
hisafflness loo, and moa especially 
in his eyes. Some of his best scenes 
are wtilh Marisa Tomei's dancer, 
Cassidy. Each of them is out of lime, 
and looking at the other they see 
themselves reflected. But there'll 
be no redemption for them - no 
moment of enBghlenmenl, no 


respite or reprieve. This, after all, 
is the old Aronofeky, and he's not 
big on happy ending. 

Thai, loo, is how The Wrestler 
avoids the cliches of the sports 
drama, for all the odd moments 
that don't always ring true (Evan 
Rachel Wood is lumbered with 
an urxler-writlen role as The Ram's 
daughter). But then The Wrestler 
on film is much like the real thing 
- scripted moments come with the 
territory, but in the right lands the 
end result can become a different 
kind of spectacle entirely. Here 
again, Aronofsly proves himself 
to have the surest pair in the 
business. Matt Bochenskl 
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These two hours spent in the 
final ihroes of a marriage are 
as lonurous as six months of 
community service impaled on 
the wall of a Relate consultation 
room. It leaves you feeling 
voyeuristically sullied; scrubbing 
the blood out of your mental carpet, 
privy to something simultaneously 
indulgent and inconsequentiaL 
Reuolulionarv Rood is 
melodramatic without being 
Douglas Sirk. It's middle-class 
without being Merchant Ivory. 

It's midlife crisis without being 
Sideux^s. It's suburban American 
Beauiy without the humour. It's 
1950s without being Mod Men. 
And it's miscast. Neither Kate 
Winslet nor Leonaido DiC^rio ate 
unattractive, dull or old enough to 
warrant thesmaD town nightmare 
marriage they're in. And because 
we ate never told their independent 
back stories or their co-dependent 
lovestoiy youkrmw within the first 
five minutes exactly how the film 


will end. They are shouting 
and shunning and punching and 
crying before the title font, leaving 
the film a toad to nowhere, and 
each performance a flatHne rather 

It's haid to make a film about 
mediocrity interesting hard to make 
rxotmality t^amic; haid to enliven 
your hollow man or empower your 
little woman. And Sam Mendes 
chocses an aesthetic colour palette 
of greys and blues and beiges and 
fewns that neutralise - like these two 
people have been lobotomised by 
the social conventions and cBchfe 
of the 'SOs, and by marriage per 
se. As April, the wife, comes up 
with the idea to free themselves 
by staning a new life in Paris (with 
their pra;tically invisible children), 
you know this will be jeopardised 
by the htisband, Frank's, inevitable 
promotion. But you will find yourself 
unable to give a shit. 

Where is the universality here? 
Where are the issues beyorxl two 


selfish human beings vrfio haven't 
been honest with themselves 
or each other? Where is the 
enjoyment beyond rubber-necking 
a commonplace couple's car 
crash marriage? 

There is great potential power 
in etploring the loneliness of being 
trapped in a loveless relationship 
shorn of aspiration, hope, dreams 
and future. Desperate to get out; 
escape, to the point d mutilation 
and madness. It is a classic tale, a 
kitchen sink tragerfy, but the sense 
of set-piece theatricality, sub- 
Q^khov, sub-CSbome, overrides 
and makes Retiolulionary Rood 
two-dimensional, repetitive and 
didactic. It's like a giant roadside 
advertisement against ever 
attempting union. 

There are certain moments 
of truth which cut through the 
clingfilm of claustrophobia, as wdl 
as some impactful visual motife. 
And the final shot somehow 
transcends the film itself. It's just 


that the film's concluding point 
compounds a really questionable 
dialectic that poor marriages end 
in disaster but woe betide you if 
you are still silting in a bad one 
when your hearing goes. Somehow 
the acceptable sexism of the '50s 
- women either narrow-mirvled or 
insane, men tr^ped family and 
respconsibilily - feels like cavemcxts 
gender stereotyping. It's the kind 
of relationship nihilism- that sinply 
makes Reuoluiionory Rood a 
radixriive metaphor for the ffeter 
fen complex. Lorien Haynes 
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Real life rarely feels like a fllm. 
Bui il's rarer sim lhal a film really 
feels like life. That's why Radu 
Muniean's enthralling drama is 
so refreshing. 

Boogie could scarcely be 
further removed from the grinding 
horrois of recent Romani cinema 
Bogdan 'Boogie' Ciocazanuisa 
prosperous furniture designer; pan 
of ihe modern, middle-class world 
- netvworked, Wi-Fi'd, plugged in 
and switched on. He's cm holiday 
with his family when he runs into 
two friends whose easy-looking 
life of drinking and women makes 
Boogie nosialgic for the old limes, 
arvdal least a little bit resentful of the 
new. One long night later, Boogie 
has argued with his wife, been out 
with his males and said and done a 
number of things he ou^l to regret. 



And that's about it. It's the 
sort of film that, in other hands, 
you'd call a 'marital drama', and 
instinctively describe with words 
like 'inlimaie' or 'claustrophobic'. 
Bui in truth it's none of those things. 
And that's because Muntean and 
his co-writers Razvan Radulescu 
and Alexandru Baciu have 
absolutely nailed the rhythms and 
cadences of real life. They faven't 
dramatised marriage, they've simpfy 
etgoosed the truth of it on screen. 
And not a melodramatic 'movie' 
truth, jusi the honest observation 
that it can be damn hard work. 


Dragos Bucur is quietly 
charismatic as Boogie, a normal 
gi^ vkho makes mistakes but vkhose 
heart is, mote-or-less, in theri^t 
pbce. The writers have a brDlianlly 
sympathetic ear for the way he 
talks - how he expresses himself 
in silences, banalities and jokes, 
all of which mask sorrelhing else. . . 
Except \ihen they dcn't. 

Munlean toys with deplh-of- 
fidd to suggest lhal there's a world 
beyond the immediate gaze of 
Boogie and his friends, while he 
listens the tone with the odd sly 
joke. And if the film does become 


frustrating, that's no bad thing. 
Il's only because you want lograb 
Boogie and shake him - seeing 
your own faults and failings 


ev«[i more surprisingly ensaging, lumstspd 
truttiful.© 
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On what feels like a complete 
\ktiim, a middle-aged oompa;^ man 
is abruptly fired from his well-heeled 
Tbliyo job. Too ashamed to tell his 
family, he continues his routine of 
leaving 'forwoik' eachctoy, dressed 
in a suit and tie. While his search 
for employment flounders, his wife 
and sorts slip into their own troubles 
- unaware of the household's 
impending flnarvcial ruin. 

Kiyoshi Kurosawa is best known 
in the West for 2001 horror flick 
Pulffi, but tte credit crunch drama 
of Tokyo Sonata is far scarier tfan 
any supernatural chiller. There 
is something unsettlingly olose 
to home about the domestic trials 
faced by Ryuhei Sasaki (Tferuyuki 
Kagawa) arxl his clan. Thar fall from 


Until an hour or so into Woody 
Allen's thirty-ninth film as writer/ 
director, there's only one reason 
to watch Vicf^ Cristina Barceiona. 
SwappingNoCotmtty For Old Men's 
bovsf haircut and killer stare for an 
open-necked shirt and designer 
stubble, Javier Bardem is the sexiest 
man you've ever seen on screen. 
He's so damn go^eous, he almost 
makes you foiget the paper-thin 
cliches of Allen's story. Almost. 

On holiday in Barcelona, 
balan ced brunette Rebecca Hall 
(lovely but under-strachetf) 
and impauous blonde Scarlett 
Johansson (beautiful but bland) 
are chatted up by Baidem's 
bohemian Spanish lothario. 



economic stability could happen 
to any of us, and yet the precise 
nature of their suffering is intrinsically 
Japanese. It's not the lack of money 
that threatens the femOy, but rather 
an honour-bound culture that 
denies them the strength to 
confront their problems. 

The film's lone is typified by 
Ryuhei's friend, Kurosu (Kanji 
Tiuda) - another jobless suit who 
programs his mobile phone to 
automatically ring five times each 
hour. This theatrical gesture initially 


seems to be a clownish running 
gag, yet it becomes an increasingly 
sad detail with each repetition. 
These characters lace a situation 
that borders on the ridiculous; it 
could almost be funny, if it weren't 
so damn heartbreaking 

And yet Kurosawa refuses to 
\tallow in bleakness. The story he 
teDs is tragic but it never dissolves 
into melodrama , achieving a 
balance that proves to be utterly 
enthralling. As the youngest of the 
Sasakis uncovers a musical talent. 


the director permits his characters 
a redemption of sorts. His conclusion 
is neither a funereal hammer blow 
nor a cop-out happy ending, but 
rather a fitting end to a hugely 
moving drama. Neon Kelly 
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He's rich; he's witty; he paints; 
he loves wine; he adores guitar; 
he wants to shag them both. This 
being a film, they throw caution 
to the wind and go to sl^ with this 
perfect stranger. Lots cf voiceover 
and ronanlic entanglements ensue, 
but eventually botedcm begins to 
intrude. For the audience, at least. 

Then it fappens: suidctol est-wife 
ftenelope Qtiz gaiectashs for scsne 
of the fieriest, funniest babble-of- 


the-sestes motor-mouthing in a long, 
longtime. Non-existent in English 
roles, superb in Spanish ones, Cruz 
here sets the film on fire every 
second she's on screen. Between 
them, Bardem and Cruz cause 
fizzing, molten fireworks of passion 
and jealous that simply didn't exist 
in Allen's script. And yes, Cruz does 
get it on with Johansson. But blink 

No doubt about it, Allen's latest 


throwavkay rom-can is utterly siDy, 
forgettable andptediaable It's also 
his most purely entertaining film in 
years. Jonathan Crocker 

AnIidpatiDc. Weedy Allep pscu holiday ta Spain. 
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If you're the type who lets slip 
the odd sob watching Don’t Tell 
The Bride, you might want to apply 
waterproof mascara before this one, 
which is likely to leave you a streal^- 
faced, gibbering wreck. Such public 
outpouring are often accompanied 
by the sneaking suspicion that 
you've been manipulated, but 
Rachel Getting Married may just 
make you a believer in the catfartic 
pcwer of cinema. 

Because, though centred on 
a wedding, this is no chick Dick. 

It documents a few short days in 
the life of a loving family divided 
by grief and addiction, eschewing 
formulaic narrative for an intimate, 
almost home movie feel The film's 


power to move Des in its sudden 
shifts from tender love to intoletable 
pain to unspeakable violence and 
back again. And while vertiginous 
at times, Jenny Lumet's debut 
screenplay never feels forced. 

In feet, it's the rdenDessperxlulum 
of the plot that makes it such an 
accurate teDeebon of ttysfiinctiona] 
family life. 

That pitch perfect script is 
enhanced by Jonathan Demme's 
spontaneous style. Shots ate 
unplanned, scenes unrdieatsed and 
sometimes improvised, while the 
extertsive wedding patty is a mixture 
of professional actors, musicians 
and friends of the ditector, invited 
to meet and mingle on set to create 


a realistic atmosphere. Against 
this bohemian backdrop, Anne 
Hathaway is sublime as the acerbic 
Kym, a tecoveting addict fighting 
hard for her pbee in the family. Kym 
is both the product of tragedy and 
the catalyst for further grief, and 
while we share her point of view for 
much of the film, we're also made 
to sympathise with ofaracters that 
are diametrically opposed to her. 

This neuttaVpanial perspective 
is achieved ty the freely wandering 
camera, making it feel at times 
as though the family are being 
watched over by a departed friend 
The days leading up to the beautiful 
and carefuDy planned wedding are 
pierced by fragments of the past. 


so tha t the present somehow 
contains all the histories, and 
all the futures, of its participants. 
Lumet's powers of allusion are 
deployed so subtly, however, you're 
quickly made to feel part of this femily 
- a guest at this wedding. Accept 
the invitation. Just don't forget your 
hankies. Sally Skinner 
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When Italian directors borrowed 
plots and sensibililies from Japanese 
samurai flicks to put a new spin 
on American horse opera, the 
results were known as 'spaghetti 
westerns'. But a Korean homage 
to Sergio Leone's saddle-sagas is 
vthai? A 'noodle weaem'7 

A madcap sense of fun blasts 
through Kim Ji-woon's wild 
wild East romp, as the director 
completely jettisons the superb, 
measured chills of his immaculate 
horror A Taleoflhio Sisters, and 
also pulls back from the slicked- 


up ultraviolence of A Billersuieei 
Life. Here a bounty hunter (Jung 
Woo-sung), a bandit leader (A 
Biliersweet Life's Lee Byung-hun) 
and a thief (The Host's Song 
Kang-ho) all vie for ownership 
of the film's titular qualities, 
while chasing lost treasure in the 
lavdess Manchuria of the 1930s. 

Blood and bullas fly trains are 
robbed, opium is smoked, knives 
are thrown and horses dash across 
tf« wide-open pbins, but the film's 
quirky black grin eclipses everything. 
Well, everything apart from 


Ji-woon's swooping camerawork 
and face-off set pieces. But beyond 
that, there's not a lot of story here, 
or perhaps there's too much, as 
these three unlikely oater archetypes 
double- and triple-cross each other 
in pursuit of little more than their 
own shadows. 

More than two years in 
production, the film ccst a repotted 
$17 million, making it the most 
expensive South Korean movie 
yet. And, amazingly, the players 
perform all their own stunts. 
Though slickly executed, however. 


it remains a less punl^' and somehow 
less satisfying affair than Takashi 
Miike's Suittyafti Western Django - 
a film that didn't even receive 
a theatrical release in the UK Money 
talks. . . Jonathan Crocker 

AntidpatlDn. VloleiitlOiisatts^llst takes ns 
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WE SPEAK TO KOREAN 
OIREQTOR KIM JI-WOON 
TORINO OUT IF HE’S 
GOOO.BAO OR JUST 
PLAIN^WEIROJNTERVIEW 
BY JONATHAN CROCKER 
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Who would you say are your main influences? 

I tike Italian westerns in general but itsclear that Sergio Leone left a strong 
impression on me I was inspired not only by westerns, but by films like Mad 
Max, Ben-Hur, Bullitt, The Magnificent Seven, The Wild Bunch and Blade 
Runner. I made this film imagining those films 

What special twist did you want to bring to the western? 

I wanted to add a modern touch to the speculative, monotonous and slow 
moods, which were the typical moods of western films. I intended to make 
an amusing and enjoyable film even for a young generation today. In doing 
so, I think spectacular, dynamic action scenes and speed worked. 

A Tale of Two Sisters was Incredibly restrained, but A Bittersweet Life 
and this film are wild and explosive. Which style do you enjoy more? 

Both sides coexist insrde mysed and I love each cinematic colour without 
preference. I'm not sure, but it might be my ideal to make a film converging 
two conflicting feelings and moods. Or it can also be said that I want to 
make a film which incorporates extremely different cinematic tones in one 
film. To name such films among lasf year's titles, No Country For Old Men 
and Zodiac can be cited. I also love Robert Bresson films, Aki Kaurismaki 
films and Happiness by Agnes Varda. Their films are very detailed in their 
expression but explode in the end with unexpected impact. All these films 
may have different tones and moods but all of them shook my heart. 


The film has a quite a broad streak of black humour. Do you think 
Korean humour Is different to Western humour? Have you found that 
certain audiences find It easier to relate to the film's sense of humour 

When I put humour into films, I usually make it happen in a very cinematic 
way. In this film, I tried to avoid using a trendy or modern Korean humour 
code After screenings, I got the impression that the Western audiences 
understood most of the humour I intended. 

Rumours suggested that the film went over schedule and over budget 
What can you tell us about that? 

The schedule went one-and-a-haif months over from what was originally 
planned. There were two reasons for the del^. One, there was no available 
data we could collect about the actual shooting situation in China three 
months prior to shooting. We didn't have detailed information about Chinese 
crews and we had to change major Chinese staff just before location shooting 
started. I didn't know or expect that such hardships would be therefor us. 
Secondly, I must admit we had a longing to make near-lo-perfection scenes, 
and that made me and my staff want something more and more in the course 
of filming. This film represents a cinematic desire not only by me but by all the 
staff to go somewhere no other Korean film had gone before 


mi 



“What do you do when you're 
not sure?" The opening line from 
the pulpit of progressive priest 
Father Flynn (F^iilip Seymour 
Hoffman) is a helpful signpost to 
anyone left hanging by the film's 
cryptic title. It is one of many 
pertinent queaions raised by Dcubt. 

But fiist. you have to ask: what 
compels a writer to name his work 
after a slippery errctiotHl abstract, 
thereby professing to tackle a thorny 
conceptual debate that has troubled 
philcsophers and religious thinkers 
for thousands of years? Is it a God- 
complex, an irony deficit, plain 
stupidity ora mixture of all three? 

Wdl, unbelievers, writer-director 
John Patrick Shanley's original 


play scooped a host of awards, 
including a Pulitzer, and Miramax 
saw fit to pour money into its 
adaptation. Hollywood works 
in mysterious ways. Perhaps we 
should give Shanley the benefit 
of the doubt. It was, after all, 
probably the producers who 
sniffed the awards potential of 
a hoDovJy conceived, bombastic 
script set in a l%Os Irish-Catholic 
Bronx community, about a 
charismatic priest suspected 
of abuang a bfeck altar boy by 
a reactionary embittered nun. 

But we must dig deeper, for wfat 
possessed the «ice credible Meiyl 
Streep to take on the caricatured 
role of crusading Sister Aloysius? 


And why is her performance so 
unconvincing? Maybe because it 
relies on cartoonish mannerisms 
such as permanently pursed lips, a 
tenon -sucking expression and much 
icsary-clutching Or it may be that 
she Ihs to deliver lines such as "the 
wind is awfully peripatetic this year" 
and "it is my job to outshine the to 
in ctevemess" without a jot of irony. 

A blessed certainty comes to 
us in the form of Amy Adams, in 
default nauseating-ing4nue-mode 
as the wide-eyed nun who raises 
the alarm about Father Flynn's 
relationship v/ith the boy. The 
basis of her suspicions and the 
ensuing scandal remain as opaque 
at the end of the film as they are 


at the outset. Father Flynn's most 
incriminating attribute appears 
to be hiscreepitylong fingernails, 
which of course could as easily 
denote a pederast as a committed 
amateur harpist Where does one 
draw the line? The final judgement 
rests writh each of us. Sophie Ivan 
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Hollywood's reactionary nature 
lends ilself to a constant cycle of 
reappraisal and reqjonse.TWenty 
years a^ the suggestion was that 
themost important force in global 
popular culture had failed to 
adequatdy address the single most 
traumatic event of the twentieth 
century: the Holocaust. 

While Spielberg seemed to bury 
those charges order an avalanche 
of awards in 1994, for some, 
Sdiindler’sLisiwasjust a reassertion 
of a Jews-as-victims stereotype, 
a stereotype as old as anti-Semitism 
itself. Thus, in a range of recent 
films of varying origin ard historical 
setting reference has been made - 
explicit^ or in passing - to Jewish 
resistance or revenge, from Blocfe 
Boofe to The Pianist and Munich. Ard 
new, with Defiance, dnema is once 



again at pains to trake amerds. 

Based on the true story of the 
Bielski partisans, Jewish tesistattce 
fighters who opposed the Nazis 
while hiding out in the forests 
of Belarus, Defiance strives to be 
an encapsulation of the issues 
that confronted European Jews 
during World War II. It addresses 
the functioning of individuals 
within a coDeclive, the meaning 
of leaderdiip, the juslifitation for 
violence, and the inherent anti- 
Semitism amongst 'friendly' Soviet 
forces and the local population. 


But these plot strands provide 
insufficient depth for a film that 
otherwise remains superficial 
Defiance's overly theatrical 
rendering evokes the war films 
of the 1950s. As such, it does little 
justice to history, instead presenting 
all sides as archetypes of various 
stripes via forced dialogue, bad 
accents and implausibility. The 
final shootout -ard it is just that- 
is so hackneyed that even Daniel 
Craig ard Liev Schreiber seem 
uncomfortable. The viewer is left 
wondering what, exaetty, was the 


point, except to stress that it is 
important to fi^t for survival. If that 
isirdeed the message, then does 
that implicilly assert tlBlIbr Jews 
defeatism itself must be defeated? 
Or is this just cynical awards- 
bait? Either way, defy it ard see 
something else. James Bramble 
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A senes of events looking ot the depth ot 

1 

McCarthy. Highlights this seoson include fontosy 

epic Dororo, anime classic Akira and other 

works inspired by Osamu Tezuka, the father of ' 

monga, ond o rore chonce to see Michel Arios' -3!^^ 

oward-winnino Tekkonkinkreet. .1^ 
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Crass, camp and contrived. 
/Luscmlh indul^alJlhewoisl insdncls 
of director Baz Luhrmann. It's an 
ungainly mish-mash of weeping epic, 
social drama and outbade adventure 
that sees an English loff (Nicole 
Kidman) shack up with Crocodile 
Dundee (Hugh Jackman) and an 
Aboriginal kid (Brandon Wallers), 
whDe herding cattle and witnessing the 
outbreakof WoiidUbr n in theftdfic. 

What's most surprising about 
Australia is how much of the simple 
stuff goes wrong. The script is awful 
(none of the four writeis cracked it), 
the dnematogtaphy is unremarkable 
(there are lush, sweeping helicopter 
shots, but nothing you haven't seen 


WHO KILLED 
NANCV? 


DHCTSIByiyan&Paitei 


John and Yoko. Kurt and Courtney. 
Sid and Nancy - being the girlfriend 
of an icon can be a tough calling. 
But if Who foiled Noncyl? sounds like a 
detailed investigation into the murder 
of a young woman who happened 
to be one of the most contentious 
groupies of all time, be warned: 
it's not. Instead, Alan G Parker's 
documentaiy aims to clear the name 
of Sid Vidous, long the fa! gi^ for his 
girlfriend Nancy Spungen's death in 
1978. She was found in a hcAel room, 
clad in bbek lingerie with a single 
stab wound didiguting her abdomen. 

There's something about 
this junkie love story that keeps 
people coming back for more. 

Part investigative documentary 
and part fond bic^iaphy WhoKHlai 
Nancj? can't help bul be interesting. 
Althou^ Alan G Paiker's direction 



before) and there's an overabun<torx;e 
of tem^ble CGI, espedally in the use 
of digital backdrops that kook like 
they were knocked up by the wo rk- 
esperience boy because nobody 
else could be bothered. Even 
more problematic isatonethat 
veers from the shrill (Nicole Kidman's 
entire perfoimance) to the kitsch 
to the downright cartoonish. And 
for a film tlat's painfully PC about 
AborigirHl culture, it's fun to see 
the radal stereotyping meted out 
to everyone else. 


As a director, Lurhmann doesn't 
possess the seriousness that the film 
requires. His vision of grandeur is 
only ever a hair 's breadth away from 
collapsing into giggles. It's as if he's 
intimirtotedby the vast canvas of the 
material and rather than raise his 
game, he's decirted to lower the tone. 
Asa result, Australia is never allowed 
to cash in its emotional chips. 

In a film this long, however; 
the law of averages suggests that 
seme things will go right. Hugh 
Jackman is good value as Drover 


- rinjed. rebellious and roguishly 
gorgeous - while Brandon Walters 
is a teal find. Bul make no misiake: 
ihisisa Christmas luikey. Tb borrow 
one of Australia's favourite phrases: 





lo Retraspect So bad, it irigbt bacsine acult 



is at limes a little confused, his 
inierviewsoffera genuine insight 
into the macabre fascinations of 
a man who named himself after 
his mosr unlovely trait. 

What is focking from the film 
is a decent explanation for the 
venomous feeling 'nauseating 
Nancy' provokes. If Vicious was 
simply a drug-addled musician then 
it's unclear why Spungenwassucha 
figure ofhate. In the years since her 
death, those who knew the coigjle 
have vividly described their dislike 


of Spungen, and many have near 
celebrated her demise. Oven that 
Nick Brocmfield's Kun & Courme^ 
managed an investigation into 
CoutlnQ' Love with Hllle more lien 
a rumour and a prayer, it would 
have been nice to see Parker's 
research strach a little furtha. 

However, being left wanbng lo 
know more is not necessarily a bad 
thing. What the film does reveal is 
that, like any great rock myth, the 
questions surrounding this muider 
are unlikely lo cease wdlh the clcsing 


credits. Bul like all good stories, it's 
not so much the ending that counts, 
more the way you tell it. AQsa Caine 
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"Only God can judge us now.” 
sajs Colond Qaus win Slauffenberg. 
Bui then, von Stauffenbeig didn't 
live 10 see the iniemet How do you 
approach a film Bke Voll^rie? Do 
you preierxl not to have heard the 
endless chatter? The bad buzz? Do 
youpolilefy ignore the rdease date 
changes? Because make rx3 misiake: 
this film was meant to be awful. 
Tom Cruise as a Nazi? What else 
could he bring to the role except 
inevitable failure? 

Von Stauffenberg is cue of the 
few German heroes of World War 
2. He led a group of high-ranking 
officers in a daring plot to assassiruie 
Hiller and lake control of Berlin. 
The plan was to blow-up the Ftihrer 
in his bunker, blame the attack on 
an SS coup, sever communications 
to the outside world and put 
'Operation \&lkyrie' into effect; 
a standing order that would give 
the national guard the authority 
to seize control of key areas, while 
the plotters quietly installed a 
revolutionary government that 
would end the war. 

What hubris, then, for the all- 


American Cruise to appropriate - 
no, steal! - this role for himself. 
And especially al a time when 
the Germans themselves have 
been knocking out superior, 
subversive var films, from Downfall 
to The Counierfeiters. They have the 
infrastructure, the talent and the 
right; vkfriat does Tbm Cruise have? 
The name and the chequebook. 
For over a j«ar now the knives 
have been sharpened: Valkyrie 
was so bad, so doomed, so utterly 
ill-conceived that it was gDing to 
destroy Cruise, bring down Lfriited 
Artisls and leave Sdenlology itself 
in ashes. It m^ wdl be responsible 
for the credit crunch, too. 

Bui this narrative forgets two 
things. The first is that the director, 
Bryan Singer, is a past master of 
edge-of-lhe-seal filmmaking. The 
second, more controversially, is 
that Tbm Cruise is a stupendously 
charismatic movie star and an 
actor of proven pedigree. Pul the 
two of them together and what do 
you think you're going to ga? 

A disaster? Well, no, sorry. 
Milf^rieiray not be awards bait but 


it is a solid, at times gripping, 
thriller that wrings every ounce 
of dratia out of vttel is, at heart, 
a pulsating tale of the courage arxl 
idealism of some undone by the 
cowardice and politics of others. 

There are, of course, 
problems - most obviously with 
the casting. The German high 
command is a Who’s Who of British 
ihesps including Kenneth Brangah 
Tom Wilkinson, Terence Stamp, 
BiD Nighy and (ahem) Eddie Izzard. 
It's as if an elite RADA class has 
been taken hostage by the Nazis. 
But the filmmakers do their best 
to move us past the discordance 
between what we're seeing and 
what vt«'re heating. In a neat trick, 
the film begins with the German 
'Walktire'moiphinginlo 'Valkyrie', 
whDe Cruise begins his voiceover in 
German before switching to En^ish. 
It's not the most elegant of solutions, 
but it vrorks if you're prepared to 
take a leap of imagination. 

At its best, Valkyrie is an 
expertly assembled and tightly 
edited nail-biter (the staging of the 
attack is a dramatic masterclass), 


although Singer is a little too 
wedded to the glossy sheen of 
his blockbuster vroik. He's a little too 
slick, a little too polished and oddly 
coquettish. Hitler is approached 
obliquely; Singer's vision of the 
FCih ter in his eyrie al Berohtes^dai 
surrounded by his henchmen lacks 
punch - like something Edward 
Hopper might have painted if the 

And Cruise? Cruise is... Cruise. 
{Commanding, focussed, ener^tic, 
projecting a performance that 
matH^ - just - to pt beyond the 
costume that clothes but doesn't 
confine him. There's also a real 
frisson in watching him lake a buIeL 
Exactly why, though, is something 
everyone will have their own 
answer for. Matt Bochenskl 
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India's Bollywood film machine 
is colossal. Here in Blighty, it's 
often easy to forget the industry's 
sheer reach, entertaining billions 
of people throughout the 
subcmtinent. In truth, there's often 
not a lot to these films - escapism 
that reHes on fonnulaic plot lines 
and recurring themes of love, 
honour and revenge, 'fet such is 
the insatiable appetite for Indian 
fibm that vteightiervwDiksdten fail 
to get a look in, leaving some of 
tte grittier Indian' films to be made 
by 4migrds like the Canada-based 
Deepa Mehta or, in the oase of 
Slumdog Millionaire, iccnic British 
director Danny Boyle 

Shot on location around 
Mumbai, and using several local 
aclois, this entertaining drama is 
his most ambitious swork to date. 
It cpens with slum dweller Jamal 
Malik (British-Asian Skins actor 



Dev F^tel) cne question away from 
winning the top prize of 20 million 
rupees on the Indian version of 
Who Wants 7b Be A Millionaire?. 
The show's host, Prem Kumar (Anfl 
Kapoor), can't accept that a 'slumdog' 
is inteligenl enough to know the 
answers and vktien the show runs out 
cf time and breaks ovemi^t, he has 
Malik arrested and carted cfl to the 
police station, accused of cheating 
Over the course of his 
interrogation, Jamal explains how 
he came to know the answers; 
it turns out that each question is 
linked to key periods in his often 
horrifically deprived childhood. 

It's a clever narrative device, 
exploring what it's like to be a 
Muslim slum kid in modern-day 
Mumbai. Indeed, the film captures 
the ambiguities and anomalies 
of a contemporaiy India straddling 
both the modern and medieval. 


So we learn about Jamal's 
job as a choi wallah (teaboy) in 
a call cenire, his mother's death 
at tt» hands of Hindu extremists, 
and see his brother Salim 
(Madhur Mittal) hired into a life 
of violence. Add to the mix Boyle's 
gritty footage of the shit-infested, 
rubbish-clogged shim, plus Jamal 
and SaBm being exploited as chDd 
beggars by a corrupt orphanage 
owner, and it's a potent snapshot 
of India's social realities. 

But there's a secondary plot; 
Jamal's love interest, childhood 
svteetheart Latika (Freida Pinto). 
Loa and then found, Latika ties 
together the film's different 
strands. But at the same time, 
it's as though two films have been 
layered on top of each other: one 
edgy drama, the other a trhim^- 
over-adversity love aory And it's 
that flufly love sloty tfat wins out 


in the end; the film deciding 
to cash in on a Bollywood 
happy ending complete with 
choreographed dance scene 
as the credits roll. 

So even with its slick editing, 
stunning visuals and a catchy 
soundtrack from AR Rahman and 
MIA, it's a movie that ultimately 
decides to be a feel-good fantasy 
about 'destiny' and ivDthing more. 
You decide if that's a bad thing or 
not. Ed Stocker 

lntcipitiDii UK diiecQrs don't get miicli 
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DANNY BOYLE 


DANNY BOYLE: 
NATIONAL HERO. 
INTERVIEW BY 
MAH BOCHENSKI 
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Danny Boyle is wearing a suit. It's a slick, shiny surt - silvery grey and kind 
of retro space age. He looks a bit like a gams show host, which isftting, as 
Boyle IS in London for the festival premiere of his new film, which hinges on 
an epstode of India's Who Wants To Be A MWionaim?. 

Not that there's anything wrong with wearing a suit. It's just that Boyle 
has never seemed the type. Since bursting onto the scene with Shallow 
Grave in 1995, Boyle hasaiw^s seemed tbrevsr young. He's unpredictable; 
slightly roguish; a bit of a reprobate. It's easy to imagine him as Renton in the 
opening scene of Trainspotting. His whole career has been a kind of mad 
dash, big grin on his lace, loving every second. 

For all that hrs CV boasts only eight features, Boyle has proven himself 
to be a restless and energetic filmmaker. He's British cinema's great 
chameleon, morphing from indie darling to commercial pl^er, working with 
Leo DiCaprio and Cameron Diaz (admittedly with mixed success), before 
making a couple of pitch perfect genre hits (28 Days Later, Sunsfrr'ne) 
interspersed with a deftly executed kids' ftm (Millions), and now Slumdog 
Millionaire', a film that sits somewhere between the kinetic excess of 
Trainspotting and the anarchic oddness of A LUe Less Ordinary. 

Imagine if he stood still fora minute and really mined some of the genres 
he's toyed with. He's got all the tools to become a horror or science-fiction 
guru, but, he s^s, that kind of repeat performance simply isn't in hts nature. 

“I think it's about keeping yourself fresh," s^s Boyle. “When you approach 
a script and you know how to do it, that's not that exciting. It's when you 
don't know how to do it that it's really, really exciting. Rim is so manipulative 
anyway that to retain its honesty you've got to, to a degree, not know what 
you're doing." 

Besides, he says, “I think the problem is the audience. They're much 
more impatient than they ever used to be, and they're much more intolerant. 
If you go back to fine-tune your craft, they're bored. And I can feel it because 
I'm an audience member as well - 1 go all the lime to the cinema and I want 
to see you take risks, and I want to see you fall and stumble. I don't want to 
see It perfected." 

B the key to great cinema is risk-taking, then Slumdog MiHhonairewas 
pre-deslined to be a classic. The story of 'char wafla/i' Jamal Malik (Dev 
Palel), whose appearance on the Indian version of Who Wa/its To Be A 
MiHionarreT sets the stage fora sweeping tale of life in this rapidly changing 
country, was fraught with potential pitfalls. If anything, rt's an act of hubris 
on Boyle's part Who does he think he is, strolling into this country of 
a billion people, dozens of languages and a rich history, and knocking out an 


expansive cultural fable -telling their story in his words? “It does requires 
lot of balls," he admits. “Common sense would tell you that there's no w^ 
to do it accurately because you're a white guy, but the ambition and the feel 
I had lor it overcame common sense. I remember goiig there on the Frst trip 
and just loving it. I thought, ‘Oh luck... I can just feel rt. Let's do B.'" 

It helped that Boyle is now an older and wiser filmmaker than the 
relatively inexperienced 44-year-old who last took a production team 
overseas, to make The Beach. “The Beach was an example of the way not 
to do something," says Boyle. “We took hundreds of people who were all 
on an absolute blinder because rt was three months in Thailand, per diems, 
two days oft a week, luxury hotel, paradise Island, the world's biggest star 
right in orbit. Whereas on this we took 1 0 people, that was rt." 

Pared down crew and re-energised, Slumdog is of a piece with Boyle's 
early, anarchic gems. And yet it's as singular as the environment that created 
it. India is bandit country for filmmakers. 'They Do Things Differently' is 
probably the polite way of putting it. 'It's disorganised tucking chaos' 
is probably more accurate. But Boyle was quick to acclimatise; after 
all, it's not like he had a choice, ‘"fou don't go around going, 'Fucking hell. 
I'm British, come here all you toL'" he says. “You have to kind of absorb 
yourself in it. And there are hairy moments where you think, ‘Oh my god. I'm 
not going to get anything done,' you know? But you've gotta trust rt, you 
can't panic, you've gotta trust it and keep calm, and it comes back to you 
eventually. And it's just beyond what you could ever hope for." The key, he 
believes, was to stay loose. “Ail the things you normally have as a director, 
which is control, forget it - you're not going to get it. You've gotta go with 
B, abandon control and see what you get. Sometimes you don't even know 
what you'll get but I remember thinking, 'Don't get rigid. Maybe we haven't 
got B. Don't gd rigid. Maybe we haven't got B... but maybe we have.'" 

That he did indeed 'have B', is amply evidenced by the fact that Slumdog 
exploded out of nowhere at Toronto to become a massive word-of-mouth 
hB. But lor all that Boyle has since taken the film to festivals around the 
world, B's obvious that he's not been able to shake off the effect that India 
has had on him just yet. ‘"fou're never going to get under its skin, it teaches 
you that very, very quickly - you're only going to get a glimpse," he admBs. 
“But it does affect you. In accepting things, you learn to grow beyond them 
as well. It's weird. I feel like such a wanker saying it, but there's something 
about it that is a very powerful thing." 

HeaJ online from the week of release for the full transcript. 





Some four years in the making, 
and by all accounts an arduous 
and demanding shooting 
experience. Far North marks a 
stunning return toa more personal 
form of cinema for director Asif 
Kapad ia. Having followed up 
his sparse and lovingly received 
samurai drama The Warrior with an 
unfappy excursion into HoDyvwjod 
with Sarah Michelle GeDar remake 
The f?etum, K^adia and producer 
Bertrand Faivre searched Iraig 
and hard for a project that vrould 
teignite their creative fires. 

The spark was a deBbetately 
lean short story by Sara Maitland, 
the kernel of which is a dark and 
quietly epic tale set in the harsh 
beauty of the Arctic. Adapted by 
Kapadia and writer Tim MiDer, ftir 
NorSi initially caities around Saiva 
(Mchdle 'feoh) and Ai^ (Michdle 
Krusiec), two worr^n strug^ing to 
survive on the frozen wastes. The 
impending threat of marauding 
soldiers intent on taking over their 
bnd forces the pair into an even 


more desolate environment - 
a remote isbnd seemingly adrift 
from all other human life. One 
ttoy, however, a figure, Lola (Sean 
Bean), appears on the ice, close 
to death, and collapses. Despite 
her initial fears and reservations 
about allowing this intruder to 
penetrate their isolation, Saiva 
saves Loki and helps nurse him 
back to health. Aware of the 
competition for his affections, 
Loki ultimately fonnsapassionate 
connection with Anja, leaving Saiva 
lonely jealous and defeated When 
the new lovers announce their 
plans to leave fora life together, a 
deaerate Saiva acts with terrifying 
and tragic consequences 

With The Warrior representing 
the East and RirNorih the North, 
the film marks the second part in 
a planned series of collaborations 
between Kapadia and Miller 
covering the four points of the 
compass. A direct iineage is also 
maintained with Kapadia retaining 
the hub of the creative personnel 


that made his debut such an 
unforgettable experience and 
one of the standout works in recent 
British cinema. Alongside Miller 
and Faivre these collaborators 
indude dnematogiapher Roman 
Osin, editor Ewa J Lind and 
composer Dario Marianelli. Shot 
on the aunning archipeiago of 
Svalbard the funhetmost Northern 
settlement in the world, as well as 
on the Arctic mainland of Norway 
this sparse and crisply composed 
variation on Don Siegel's The 
Beguiled is a frequently exhilataling 
work that offers a relatively rare 
glimpse into a world and a way 
of life rarely depicted on soieen. 

Again indulging the love of 
folktales that informed The Warrior, 
this time around events take a 
darker and perfaps more complex 
turn with thestoty ending not in 
lederrption but with Saiva cartying 
out a horrific deed which fulfils the 
curse that the shaman prorxounced 
when she was bom. fiir North is also 
tantaHsingly ambiguous, with the 


relationship between Saiva and Anja 
left deliberately opaque. It is never 
made clear if the older woman 
and younger woman are mother 
and child, sisters, cousins or even 
loveis. What is apparent is that they 
need oie another to stay alive and 
itHi everything changes when Lotd 
comes into their iives. Eyebrows 
have been raised at the seemingly 
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It might surprise you to know 
lhal Judd Apatow has nothing to 
do with Roie Models. The casting 
of feui Rudd. Oizabah Banks and 
Christopher Mintz-Flasse (St^jerbod's 
McLovin), not to mention the film's 
smutty script, may coispire to give 
that impression, but Role Models 
casts aside the laziness that has 
afflicted Apatow's treupe in recent 
films to deliver a surprisingly funny 
and warm cometfy. 

Rudd and Seann William 
Scott play Danny and Wheeler, 
two underachieving thirty- 
somethings scraping a living 
shilling energy drinks to school kids. 
Following a brush with the law, the 
pairare forced to cto community 


service acting as big brother 
mentors to two problem kids 
(Mintz-Plasse and scene-stealing 
newcomer Bobb'e Thompson). 
Will the quirt^' kids teach Danny 
and Wheeler responsibility and 
humility? Wil Danr^'s esBanged 
girlfrierd come back to him as a 
result? Will Stiller ^ laid? If you're 
unsure d the ansueis, then you're 
watching the wrong film. 

Although Role Models does offer 
some broad sex comedy staples, 
its funniest moments ate in its loose. 


easy-ratured (though foul-mouthed) 
drogue and sQly jokes. Rudd, who 
shares a WTiting credit, hasobvioudy 
learned from the mistakes of some 
of the Apatow acolytes. Gone are 
the laboured improvisation, quirky 
cameos and mearyjering plot lines 
of films like Pfnet^ple Express, in 
eadiange for a well-structured and 
satis^ng romantic comedy, 'fes, the 
charming Banks is cast in a thankless 
role as Danny's girl, and yes, there 
are the usral soj^omoricobsessions 
with American pep culture, but Role 


Models matches theBghtwei^tfun 
of The 40-year-Old Virgin in lhal il 
gives you a few belly laughs, allows 
you 10 feel for its characiers, and 
sendsyououl wilha smile on your 
face. Dan Stewart 
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What You Got? 
Rebel Icons 
on Screen 

23-26 Jan 09 


do something different 


A season celebrating the work of three screen idols 
jfrom the US, James Dean, from Poland, Zbigniew 
Cybulski ond from Prance, Gerard Philipe] who 
become rebel legends of the silver screen ond died at 
the height of their dozzling careers, 

Plus, the best new releoses all year round from just 
£750 per ticket online. 
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ANVIL! THE 
STORY OF ANVIL 


mj 


DKCno By Sada Gtfiai 
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If you were to apply Darwin's 
theory of natural selection to the 
world ofheavy metal, the result 
would pl^ pretty miish like Anuil! 
The Story of Anuil. Taking as its 
aarting point a 1984 tour in which 
the eponymous band shared the 
stage with theiikes of Bon Jovi 
and Whitesnake, Sacha Gervaa's 
documentaiy catches tflo with them 
as fifty-somethings juggling menial 
jobs with keeping the rock dream 
alive. Because while their metal 
contemporaries hit pay dirt, Anvil 

Despite the Spinal Tap 
connotations and the nagging 
feeling that they must be having 
you on, Anuil! is a documentary 
not a mockumentary. Gervasiwas 
a roadie for the Canadian band 
back in his teens, arxl after a career 


that's included writing Spielbeig's 
The Tferminal, he's decided to catch 
ifl) with core membeis Steve 'Lips' 
Kudlow and Robb Reiner as they 
tty to resurrect the band after a 
series of cheaply produced albums. 

According to tl^ likes of Lremmy 
and Slash, Anvil were a massive 
influence on metal. But alter 
watching footage of Lips hitting the 
stage in bondage gear and doing 
a guitar solo with a dildo (cometfy 
value aside) it's understarvdable 
that they didn't make it to Tbp of 
the Pops. But quite how it went so 
wrong is a mjsiery to all concerned. 

Not that they're about to waDow 
in self-pity, lips asserts optimistically 
that "it can never be worse than it 
alreatfy is", a reason for cracking 
on if ever there was one. Still, it's 
heartbreaking to see them play to 


small back room audiences, 
even more so when Lips says he 
sometimes closes his eyes on stage 
and imagines the masaie audiences 
of years gsne by, 

Anuil,' is hilatious and painful 
by turns, much like Spinal Tc^, but 
with the added pathos of knowing 
these guysarereal. A tour of Eastern 
Europe documented in the film results 
in unpaid gigs, missed trains and 
despair; an album tecoiding neatly 
leadsRobb toquit thebarvl; Lips' stint 
at telesales to earn cash for his bmBy 
results in nothing but humiliation. 

Lips and Robb have been 
arduousiy pursuing fame, if not 
fortune, for 35 years, and it's hard 
to say whether their devotion to 
hitting the big time is inspiring or 
terrilyin^y delusional. Perhaps it's 
a touch of both 


Gervasi slays well out of 
the documentary - his fondness 
for the band apparent but not 
overriding. He's not out to lake 
the piss, but likewise he doesn't 
ignore Anvil's faults. One thing's 
for sure: he's gcing to gel them in 
front of their biggest audience for 
years, albeit in the comfon of the 
cinema. Laura Bushell 

AntdpatiDii Who are Anvil? What do they 
do?Willithiiit?© 
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HANNAH TAXES 
THE STAIRS 
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Twenty-something Hannah 
(Greia Gerwig) floats in and out 
of love with two men over a post- 
graduate summer. She has an 
illness, which results in ohronic 
dissatisfacbon with her lelationships. 
In Hannah Totes The Siaiis, the latest 
slab of lo-fi 'mumblecore', we follow 
her 'troubles' as she aims to fall in 
love with the ri^t guy. 

Shot without a script, this 
scenario allows the actois to flex 
their improv muscles to varying 
degrees, which adds greafly to 
the film's sense of realily. Director 
Joe Swanberg strips his characteis 
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in a highly amusing opening 
scene a gaggle of old men barter 
over the quality and dimensions 
of their caskets in a coffin shop. In 
these few mcments, Otar losseliani 
witbly articulates his film's central 
concerns regarding the folly of 
human ambition and nonsensical 
materialism. What follows are two 
meandering hours of variabons on 
these themes which, even when 
they fizz with humour and striking 
visual metaphors, still feel like a 
drip-fed, diluted version of the 
punchy prologue. 

TTie plot - of which, by design, 
there isn't much to speak - tevedves 
around Vincent (Severin Blanchet), 
a statesman ousted from his stale life 
of luxury and privilege by popular 
protest. He proceeds to negotiate 
his change cf lifestyle with bumbling 



until they are both literally 
and emotionally naked. The 
constant use of extreme close- 
ups makes for natural isbe cinema 
at its most eqiosing. 

The film's weakness, though, 
lies in the fea ttet the characters' 
'problems' simply don't warrant 
much empathy. Hannah, played 
with verve and enthusiasm by 
Gerwig, fluctuates uncontrollably 
between happiness and deqjair. 


forever unsure want she wants. 
Despite her breakthrough 
performance, however, the fiim 
fails to deliver wriat it s^son the 
tin. It wants to be quirkily funr^, 
but struggles to deliver much in 
the way of amusement. 

Hannah Tates The Stairs has 
something of the vibe of Spike 
Lee's She's Gotta Hdue It; a 'feminist' 
oribque on the stupidity of men and 
the empowerment of womea Or 


Swanberg's film is teaching towards 
tlHt, but you couldn't honesfly say 
it gets there Marlon Dolcy 
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charm, ricochebng from one former 
lover to another; now dependent 
on mistresses who once clung to his 
status, as wellashissurreally hi^ous 
'momon' (Michel Piccoli): a quasi- 
Mafio3 ttansvesbte matratch 
Neither is Vincent without his 
quirks, which include standing on 
his head in moments of anxiety 
(a trope ingeniously echoed in 
a later shot of a set of mechanical 
figurines). Such idio^ncrasies are 
all very drdL whQe the non-specific 
setting underscores losseliani's 
characteristioally fabulist style. 


as do the ubiquitous animals - from 
the caged toucan which passes 
between grey-suited bureaucrats, 
to the pampered leopard found 
lolling in the corridors of power. 

Qassic themes of the 
incontrovertible cycles of life and 
reversals of fottuneareat the crux 
of the film, and losseliani enjoys 
poking fun at the absurdity of 
humankind for trying to swim 
against tl^ tide. No doubt there's 
a horticultural cress-reference to be 
teased from the famous closing line 
ofTfoltaire'sCandide: 'B^utoiMuer 


notrejardin'. Icsselani's rambling 
grounds could do writh a little 
pruningbut, hey, one person's weed 
is another's wrildflower. Sophie Ivan 
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LAURENT CANTET 
TEACHES US A THING 
OR TWO ABOUT HIS 
FILMS. INTERVIEW BY 
JAMES BRAMBLE 


Laurent CANTET 

THe(ht(ZD') 

Hnw feauus 


Laurent Cantel's films are about power, the system, money and human 
attachment. In Heading Sooth, he oonlronled the sensitive subject 
of male ‘escorts' in the Third World and their exploitation by rich, 
middle-aged Western women. In Human Resources, his subject was 
the conflict between a working-class father and his managerial son - 
the politioal in the personal - and in Time Out, he portrayed a seemingly 
prosperous businessman whose entire working life is an elaborate lie in 
pursuit of conformity. 

“Probably what's at the heart is that a lot of systems do not take into 
account the individual in the whole scheme of things," he says. “It's true 
that a lot of my flhns are based on the characters often finding themselves 
confronted by the position of an individual within the system or society that 
doesn't always take into account the individual need." 

In his most recent film. The Class, Cantet dives into the cauldron of 
tensions that bubble in France's suburbs - issues of identity, race and 
language - given extra pertinence by the experiences of a group of mostly 
confident and confrontational adolssrsents. It's a subject that seems almost 
impossible to capture without controversy or derision. But The Class is 
pitch perfect. 

Cantet, whose parents were teachers, hinges the film on a teacher's 
inflammatory useof the word 'petasse' (translated as 'skank') to describe 
two female students. Is there an intentional link with Sarkozy's politically 
charged use of the word ‘raca/«e'('soum' or 'rabble'), to describe rioters? 

“No," he demurs, “it's not a direct link but what I wanted to show was 
how much a choice of a word can have very decisive consequences. In 


terms of the word 'pelasse', it has its particular situation because it's 
a word that has changed meaning. For me, the people of my generafion, 
it's really not a very serious word, an insult." 

This generational divide between the meaning and interpretation 
of language is at the heart of The Class. “Language is really the thread 
because it's around the word and the misunderstanding of the word that 
drama ensues," agrees Cantet. “It's not a happy coincidence that school 
is the place where we go to acquire tools; tools that enable us to function 
in the world. The most necessary and efficient tool possible is quite clearly 
language in terms of helping you to integrate." 

The Class deals explicitly with the difficultiea one African student, 
Souleymane, faces in integrating, and the difterent responses this draws 
from the school's teachers. The debate about Souleymane serves as 
a portrayal of the conflict between liberal and conservative in France. 
“What I was Interested in is that here it is a debate ti^t lived," s^s CanteL 
“We're not in some ideological situation - it is a debate of people who are 
searching, looking for things." 

And that, for Cantet, seems to be the unifying theme of his work, 
that while his sympathies are firmly liberal such arguments are only of 
value in their practice. “In some outskirts, kids want to belong to certain 
communities who at the same time don't want them. The questions 
that we bring into the film are things that really happen. We should be 
quesfioning society if we don't want to have a big explosion." 

This interview will be available online in full from the week of release. 



with its fundamentalist zeal for that a country which places such 
the secular purity cf la Repubfiquc, importance on hi^ art should also 

France is aparticiJarly fascuating piodixe philosophers obsessed with 
encapsulation of issues of identity the repressive qualities of language, 

and race. Its protectionism with Ironical^, sixh theorists of langiage 
r^rd to resisting foreign cultural could rarely write clearly, so tutors 
imports can be seen as having of semantics the vwjrld over would 

overtly political overtones; the do well to screen The Class, 
acticnsofacounttysirugglingwilh Raying himself in Laurent 

its modem identity. In this context, Cantet's adaptation of his 
language and image become the autobiograi^iy Fran9ois Begaudeau 
battleground for exclusion and is a young French teacher in 
assimilation - revealing the power an inner dty comprehensive, 
plays inherent in received modes Attempting to assert authority 
of behaviour and eq>tessicsi. over his unruly class he insists on 

France is the home of semantics unfaltering attention and respect 
- the stutfy of the power of words - while infoimally engaging with the 

and there is surely no coincidence students as individuals. In this way 


he allows his students to lead the Shot with an urprofessioTHl 

discussion into areas of relevance cast who were given freedom 
to their lives aivd into questions of toimprovise, thefilmhasan 
identity and significance. But when accentuated sense of realism - 
Francois lets this finely balanced that this is a fleeting glimpse 
informality verge on insult, his into a rarely examined world, 
fragile authority is undermined. Despite its honest portrayal of 
jeopardising his job. the profession as overworked 

Despite a relative lack of andunderaHJreciated, you may 

narrative. The Class is mesmerising even leave the cinema wanting 
for the simple pleasure cfwitiKssing to teach. James Bramble 

the students arguing their w^, with 

unaffected incisiveness, through AnlCipalDO, CanW fias *nB SOirs StBrllng 
the things that matter to them - WOrkanilttllSOliewiIttha PalTS i'Dr.© 
from music aivd football to rare aivd 

language. Ultimately, the film stresses [liDyrafflt CcirpelllngaildSlllMrblyreallSSlI.O 
that the meaning of words is of far 

more than academic importance. loRelrospecl Atiulyexcaplloiialaclllevarapl O 



FROST/NIXON 
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In the summer of 1977. 45 million 
people tuned in to see a British 
talk show host attempt to evolve 
from his 'HeDo, good evening and 
welcome' presentational style to 
get a confession from disgraced 
Ibtmer-Presidenl Richard Nuion. The 
result was an iconic aimcteir battle 
that reignited David Frost's career 
and buried the infamous Watergate 
scandal, taking Nfison with it. 

Based on the play by Peter 
Morgan, director Ron Howard's 
intapretation han^ on the question 
of whether either man, fuelled 
by vanity andanogatKe, oanpull 
off an amazing and unptediaable 
coup. For Frost, the goal is to 
salvage wilt's left of his flagging 


career; while Nixon believes that 
if he oan get the American people 
back on side he may be able to 
return to the White House. 

Often when a hit play or 
musical is transferred to the big 
screen, producers buckle under 
the pressure of market espectalions 
and cast bigger and more audience- 
friendly stats. Thankfully this is not 
the case here, as both Michael 
Sheen and Ftank Langella reprise 
their roles from the West End 
and Broadway produotions, and 
their ease and familiarity with 
the characters shows. 

Sheen manages to capture 
Frost's mannerisms and vocal 
inflections while steering clear 


of parody, and Langella's Nixon 
is slow, calculating and unnerving, 
dearly enjoying how uncomfortable 
his sparring partner is. Clinging 
to the knowledge of his own 
power, Nixon stitches Frost up 
with inappropriate questions ("Did 
you fornicate last night?") and off-the- 
cuff comments. Matthew Macfadyen, 
Oliver Platt and Kevin Bacon 
headline strong support, but it's 
Sam Rockwell who gets the best lines 
as the Army vet who vilifies Nixon 
behind his back but is improbably 
syojphantic to his foce. 

Although we know exactly 
how it ends, the build up to the 
final interview is deftly handled, 
and the tension i nvoked by 


the desperation of both men is 
unrelenting. When Nixon finally 
lakes the bail arvl essentially admits 
hisguQt before the world, there's no 
senseof victory for justice, or even 
Frost; just a final shot of an American 
anti-hero looking over the sea. alone 
and in the shadows. Most surprising 
of all, you may even feel a twinge 
of sympathy. Whether or not Nixon 
warrants it, this drama definitely 
deserves a look. LimaraSalt 

AntiDpitlDH A talky [nIU ilrania. © 
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BETTER THINGS 
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Recent pop culture would have 
it lhal heroin went out of fashion 
along with TVainspoldng. Better 
Things is a reminder that, chic 
or not, many youngsters in rural 
England can't quite kick the habit. 
Following two promising shorB, also 
set in the Cotsvwjlds, writer/director 
Duane Hopkins has prodiKed an 
ambitious, if Hasted, featuredebuL 
In the opening scene, the 
camera glides over the pallid 
corpse of a young addict, needle 
in rigor-mortised hand, slumped 
on an unremarkable sofa in an 
unremarkable suburban li ving 
room. It looks like a particularly 
stylised '90s anti-drugs campaign 
ad. And thou^ not the desired 
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It's not often you see this land 
of ambition in British science-fiction. 
All the mote impressive, then, that 
this is tS rector Gerald McMo now's 
debut feature. McMorrow has 
recruited an impressive intemattonal 
cast including Control star Sam 
RDey, Eva Green and Ryan FhQlippe 
to propel his dark, labyrinthine 
story. Skipping between a slate- 
coloured present-day London, 
and a monolithic future metropolis 
where religion has run amok, 
McMorrow displays a deftness of 
touch and breadth of imagination 
that will leave veteran directors 
raising eyebrows. 

Left standing at the altar, 
winsome Milo (Sam Riley) seems 
to be taking it all in his stride - 



effect, it's hard to shake the 
overtone once established. 

That said, the film has a 
powerful, impressionistic style. 
Scenes are shot in suffocating, 
distorting close-up or at an 
eqiHly stifling distance, revealing 
the sublime, indifferent landscape 
The young protag<»iists drive down 
country lanes at dk^ng speed but 
encounter nothing in their path. 
Fate, it seems, is an empty toad 


Though the drugs theme 
inevitably dominates, multiple 
narratives include a young 
agoraphobic and declining 
grandparen ts (the middle 
generation is pointedly elided), 
spanning the spectrum of 
hopelessness and doomed 
escapism. But these feel like 
a cumulative^ bleak montage 
of shorts, which somehow 
doesn't constitute a whole. 


Though a trained photographer 
and artist, Hopkins has overlooked 
a much-needed sense of light as 
well as dark. Sophie Ivan 

AntcipaliDii Ristfeatuit troir a bright yoiiog 
BritatliitiB CiismlBs m less.O 

EhjDVhieDt [fctmct^aktdateirovie Q 

lo Relrispect An lirpressive jebiit, Ip 
apbcipabopc^lietlerttiipgstacapie O 



until he begins lo glimpse his 
old childhood sweetheart Sally 
(Eva Green) around town. Firvling 
Sally and recapturing whal they 
once had quickly becomes a fiialion 
for Milo. MeanwhQe, golhed-up 
suicidal an student Emilia (also 
played by Eva Green) hales on 
her mum and resists theraBi while 
indulging in increa^^y dangerous 
an projects. And elsewhere in 
the futuristic Meanwhile City, 
masked vigilanie atheist Jonathan 


Freest (f^an Phillipe) attempts 
10 retain his own individuality in 
an overwhelmingly oppressive 
environment lhal forces Faith on its 
dlizens, hovteverbizarre its form. 

Refusing to confoim sets Freest 
cn a treacherous path lhal pulls all 
lour cfaracteis together. Meanvthfle 
City and London begin lo blur, 
along with the boiderlii^ between 
imagination and realily. But the 
spiralling plot lines slowly weave 
together with real dexterity, resulting 


in a payoff lhal's as unexpected 
as il is salis^ng. A cracking sd-fl 
btainieaser. John Dunning 
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He may be the ‘Greatest 
American Actor of he Generation', 
but given the wrong materia] 
Sean ftenn can occasionally end 
updoing Sean Penn, doing Sean 
Penn, doing Sean ftenn performing. 

On paper, Milft looks like 
the right material. GusVan 
Sant's ambitious biopic has 
all the hallmarks of ingenious 
melodramatic pay dirt. Here is a 
man (Ftenn) \ttio turns 40 in New 
York in 1970, is unsatisfied vath 
life, meets a younger lover called 
Scott (James Franco), moves to 
San Ftandsco, becomes a g^ ri^ts 
activist and a city supervisor (the 
first openly gay elected official in 
the state) and is then brutally sbin 
by a disgruntled colleague, Dan 


White (a soft, mesmerising turn 
from Josh BtoBn). Note: this is rx3t 
a spofler for rx3rvMlk obsessives, 
as the film fla^ up the assassination, 
vanewsred, in the first five minutes. 

Thus the Harvey Milk story 
should have you alternately 
vkeeping in the aisles and punching 
the air in triumph. And yet, 
maybe it's berause Sant and 
his novice writer Dustin Lance 
Black were so keen to truthfully 
navigate the life that they foigot 
to dramatically define the man. 
Hence we get all five of Milk's 
consecutive and increasingly 
similar election bids (four failures, 
one success). We get two matches 
(similar again) , otte rally, several 
parties and one campaign to 


remove dog shit from public 
parks. All true, yes, but eventialy 
wearying in their relentless honesty. 
The movie, of course, had been 
in Oliver Store's hands before he 
leapt on his Bush biopic W, and 
it'sstrangefycoinddenta] to note 
that it also suffers from flat movie's 
chromosomal flaw - its central 
character was a hollow man 
ftnn'sMik. naturaDy, iai't just 
hollow - he's saintly and hollow. 
His default expression (which 
he uses a lot, in lieu of complex 
emotions or interesting dialogue) 
is a beafific smile. He is surrounded 
by hot young firebrand aaors, such 
as Franco, Emile Hirsch and Diego 
Luna, who each re^id him with 
equal awe (though it's hard to teD 


whether they're fawning over 
Penn the guru or Milk the chara;t€r). 
\bn Sant and Bbck clearfy missed 
a trick here. For the real Milk 
- a former avid Republican, an 
egotist arxl to some a difficult man - 
seemed \w3tthy of a dense, conflicted 
biopic. In the end, we have to be 
satisfied with Penn, doing Penn, 
doing Penn. Kevin Maher 
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The nature of cinema Is to deal 
in lies. Bui ihrough ihese surface 
lies - fictional siories, edited 
narratives - the nature of cinema 
is also to reveal some kirxl cf truth. 
This undercurrent ammeis beneath 
the surface d Nuri Bflge Ceylan's 
subtle and fascinating Three 
McnJr^s.a film in udtichafamity's 
lies uiKoiter a deeper honesty. 

In an opening scene that sets 
the tone for Ceylan's exceptional 
use of light and shadow and 
extraordinary sound design, 
we see (or rather hear) a car hit 
a pedestrian on a deserted toad 
at night. Behind the wheel is a 
pditidan, Servet (ErcanKesal), 
who persuades his usual driver, 


Eyup ('ihvuz Bingol), to take the 
rap in return fora lump sumvtfien 
he is released from prison. This will 
be the first of a series of lies in a 
conplex, noirish narrative that wDl 
see Eyup's family - his wife, Hacer 
(Hatice Aslan), and son, IsmaD (Rifat 
Sungar) - gradually picked apart. 

This may be Ceylan's most 
accessible work yet - it has 
something of the Coen brothers 
about its structure, albeit with nv3ie 
restrained performances from the 
unifoimly excellent cast. Best of all 
is Hatice Aslan as the cowed wife 
emerging slovkf y from fer sheD. Her 
lie is the most complex of all, as it 
leads to a telationship at the core 
d the film, which Ceylan brutally 


uses to punish her as things teach 
acHmax. It's a cruel and jarring leap 
that sees her exploitation twisted 
into something entirely different - 
an excess of passion that suggests, 
in the end, an almost atavistic fear 
of female sexuality. 

Bui this is the only misstep in 
a film ifBt otherwise quite brilliantly 
plays with its form. Ceylan, a 
respected photographer, paints 
the screen in brooding colours, 
vtiich conv^ a storm of repressed 
emotions hanging heavy in the air. 
Many of the details in peqjle's faces 
are obscured by either blinding 
sunlight or murtq' dark, which give 
way to bold and strangely shocking 
close-ups at key moments. Wind 


whistles throu^ the background, 
and water (whether in showers, 
sweat, rain or wash basins) is a 
recurring motif for the stains of 
guilt both past and present. 

By the film's conclusion, the thin 
tissue of lies has been tom, revealing 
a compelling truth after all: you 
don't lie because you k3ve; you lie 
because you hale Matt Bochenskl 

AntidpalDn Ctylan is bull Ag a ittable 
body afwrliO 

Enjoyniet. Balances nanaova [laca.eirctiDiial 
depth and technical vlitucsi^. O 

In RatospEct The treatment td the wife/irather 
will leave you with plenty to ponder. O 



WE SIT DOWN WITH 
TURKISH DIRECTOR NURI 
BILGE CEYLAN TO REFLECT 
ON HIS MEMORIES OF 
LONDON - THE CITY 
THAT FIRST STIRRED 
HIS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
MOVIES AND HIS PASSION 
FOR FILMMAKING. 
INTERVIEW BY MATT 
BOCHENSKI. 


When I graduated, English was the only foreign language I could speak, 
therefore I chose to come to London. That was a period when I was trying 
to decide what to do in life. I came here and I started to work as a waiter, 
but in the meantime I was going to exhibitions and movies. 

Actually, I was not sure that I wanted to be a filmmaker; I was just 
thinking about what to do. In the end I think I decided to be a photographer 
first. Then I went to Nepal, near India, to find a solution, I decided to try the 
East, but the East didn’t give me any answers so I went back to Turkey and 
went into military service. 

In military service I decided to make films. It was after I read the 
autobiography of Roman Polanski. I was reading a lot of books because 
I was alone; I didn't know anybody and all my friends were away. Loneiness 
is very important I think in that situation - you can take big decisions it you 
are lonely. And Fblanski's book inf uenced me a lot - a Fife starting from 
zero, and an adventure... His life was very impressive to me. 

But in those days there were no video cameras so I couldn't try 
my abilites in a cheap w^. After military service I decided to come back 
to London again, hoping that I could maybe study a course on cinema 
to speed up the process. This fme I was not aimless; before I was just 
thinking what to do nexL but this time I had an idea. 

I couldn't study here but instead I went to many movies. There was 
a friend here and I was staying in his house - he was working but every 
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morning I used logo to King's Cross and see three movies one after the 
other, and after that another cinematheque, so probabiy I watched three 
movies a day. My passion lor cinema increased in that period, and the NET 
was also a very Important place tor me. 

I was very lonely here also, and I think that was an important thing. 
You are very open to things if you are bnely, and the films influenced me 
much more than before. I remember some films that I didn’t like before, 
but when I watched them here again they influenced me a lot because 
I was more receptive. Solaris, lor instance. When I watched it in Turkey I 
didn't know Tarkovsky and half-way through I just walked out. But when 
I watched it in the NET here again, because of the loneliness, my soul was 
more receptive, and the film affected me a great amount Three days later 
I was only thinking about the film. 

I think watching films here was my first school of cinema, because 
I think watching films is the best school and the best way of learning cinema 
When I went back to Turk^ again after m^be six months I studied cinema 
for about three years but then I left it because it seemed to me a bit time 
consuming, because I was not so young. And after thaL to make my first 
short Aim took about 1 0 more years. 

See the full transcript of this interview at www.littlewhiteliBa.co.uk from the 
week of release. 




A solid horror is hard to come by these days; it's either torture 
porn or weak remakes on offer. Bui fortunately for us, British writer- 
diteclor Sean Ellis has other ideas. With a rod and a wink to Edgar Allan 
ftoe and Alfred Hitchcock he has created a shck, supernatural thriller sel in 
a cold and disquietingly quiet coniemporaiy London. Lena Headey plays 
Gina, a young doctor whose life takes a strange turn vAai a mitror breaks 
unpiovokedduring a family dinner, unleashing a series of unesplained and 
terrifying events. Ellis relishes the opportunity to build on an unhurried 
sense of su^ense with stylish attributes that serve up some salisfyingly 
bloody scenes without detracting fiom the smartness of the script. And not 
a naked teenager in si^l. Helen Cowley 


Lauded in Cannes. Moscow, Belgium hails from the noble stable 
of Belgium's grilly, grey dramas-with -heart. True to form, its setting is 
a working-class suburb (the titular Moscow, on the outskirts of Ghent) 
and its protagonist is a woman juggling motherhood and work with the 
ctesttuctive influence of men. That woman is Matty, mother of three, forty- 
something and dowdy Matty's husband ispursuing a mid-life crisis without 
conviction, \thile she has accidentally atiraaed the interest cf Johnny, a 
29-year-old truck driver who offers her an ur«;enain but exdling allemative. 
Moscow, Belgium remains sB^lly unsatisfying perhaps because even in its 
technical accompBshmenl, this sub-Dardenne brothers drama lacks any 
emotional surprises. James Bramble 
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MUM & DAD 


DKCTBIByStMiShel 
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After Hollywood pop-ups In Marie Antoinette. Night at the Museum 
and TVopic Thunder, Steve Coo^n grabs a fleshier US role in this oddball 
indie comedy about a failed actoMurned-drama teacher attempting 
to stage a high-school musical sequel to Hamlet. An amusing opening 
montage introduces us to Dana Marschz (Coogan) by inter-cutting his 
grand meditations (To aaisloBve...") with his on-screen achievements 
(TV ads for herpes cures). Co-written by South Parft's Pam Brady, the rest 
of Hamlet 2 is massively hil and miss. But there's brilliant support from 
Catherine Keener and Soturday Night Litre's Amy Poehler, and when 
Marschz finally unveils the show, you can't beat a big number called 'Rock 
Me Sety Jesus'. Jonathan Crocker 


At one point in this sordid slice of British horror, actor Perry Benson 
isseen wanking into a piece of human flesh. Funnily erxrugh ifyouwereto 
re-edit the entire film, cutting out every olf^ scene, the end result \w3uld be 
exactly the same - avilepieceofmasluibalion. Lena (Olga Fedori), aFbHsh 
cleaner at Heathrow aiiport, iskidnapped by a psychotic family who live at 
the end of the runway andsubjecied to torture and fvxjsehold chores by the 
mother to avoid the murderous wrath of the lather. While wtiler and director 
Steven Shell may ihinkthal juxtaposing extreme sadism wtilh traditional 
woiking-dass family values is oh-so-clever and sinister; it ends up being 
completely ridiculous. E^ecially when It seems the whole film serves no 
other purpose than to realise some ackening sexual fantaaes Ed Andrews 







A CHRISTMAS TALE 
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OUTIANDER 
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"A family of weirdos!" declares a relative newcomer to the 
TAiillaids. "Not at all. we're ordinary people' is the reply. Of course, 
in French choral dramas, family dysfunction is entirely ordinary - and 
so writeo'diieaor Arnaud Desplechin'sbagofBrechtiantricls (a prologue 
rendered in puppetry, siraight-to-camera addresses, mannered episode 
titles, split scteerts, photomontages) ateneverquiteenou^ to distinguish 
this from any number of ensemble melodramas. The cast - including 
unimpeachable scteenaten Catherine Deneuve -estpertly ircamates this 
family haunted by less, lovdesaiess and Oiteral) bad blood, but the film's 
unduly protraaed duration makestheVuillardsfeel like Christmas guests 
who just won't leave. Anton Bitel 


As the demented child of a Ridley Scott/Peter Jackson gangbang, 
Outlander is a wannabe B -movie classic that's so shit, it's... shit! The 
plot sees a spaceman (Jim Caviezel) crash land in Norway in 709AD, 
upsetting the local Viking village with his presence. Hostever, said visitor 
has brought with him a nasty glowing monster that rips people apart. 
The aforementioned intergalaaic wayfarer must thetefore kill this beast 
with the help of the hoaile, yet religiously diverse Vikings, but without 
hisatomic-prqectile-rille-phazer-gun, which he dropped in the river. No, 
seriously! Never one to miss a camp dtessing-up fest, Ron Perlman shows 
up, but even he can't diaract from the fact that the whole thing is utterly 
pointless. Even John Hurt is rubbish. Ed Andrews 



SEX DRIVE 
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Follow Ian and his best friends Lance and Felicia on a literal and 
metaphorical journey to adulthood as they take a roadttip to Knoxville 
as part of Ian's quea to losehts virginity before college. And they aeal his 
brother's vintage sports car to make the journey -a sure sign that hBarkDus 
scrapes wfll ensue. The film's one laugh-out-loud moment canes towaids 
the end, courtesy of a gian t Mexican doughnut costume and a police 
hold-up, but by that point thewQl to lau^ may have been Icng lost after a 
relentless run of diarrhoea, erectioi and teenage breast jokes. Apparently 
the filmmakers see it as a more intelligent John Hughes homage than 
gross-out AmetfconRetip-olT, suggestingboundlessoptimismisone of their 
greatest virtues. Prudence Ivey 


Dark, painful and funny, writer/director James Gray's modem 
love story is powered by a daring emotional accuracy and superb 
perfonnanoes from Joaquin Ftioenix and Gwyneth Fbltrow. Living with his 
parents after an abortive suicide attempt, Phoenix's bi -polar phac^rapher 
finds himself caught in the eternal chasm between two women; lovely, 
caring brunette Vinesra Shaw and rtomaged Bvewire blonde Paltrow. Na 
for the first time in his career, maverick filmmaker Gray takes a classic 
ronantic dynamic and tints it with a titter, darker enigma that bums with 
an intensity and danger that's diainctly anti-mainstreBm. Joaquin Rioenix 
has gone on recotd to daim that this is going to be his final petfotmance. 
On thisevictence, we doubt that. Jonathan Crocker 
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‘ON A LARGE ENOUGH TIMELINE, THE SURVIVAL 
RATE FOR EVERYONE OROPS TO ZERO.' 

[uucKPiuiiNiyKnenftM 

Well, technically, no matter what the time line, the suivival rate for everyone iszero regardless. But that doesn't 
change thefacts: death sucks and we're all fucked. So we present our second annual tribute to 20DB's fallen 
stars, whose passing leaves the cinematic landscape that little bit darker (or, in some cases, actually better off). 



★★★★★★★★★★★ 
RICHARD WIDMARK 

(Decenlier2E.I9M-M3rch 24.2000) 


DR HENRY INDIANA’ JONES 

|Ju[y30,igBI-May22.20De) 

This year bore wiirteas re one of the moat brute! 
and deoraved murdera known to man. A crime 
50 hideoua and cailously minded that It scarred 
the souls of every person who has ever visited 
a multiplex. The rugged archaeologist and 
whip'cracker extraordinaire. Indiana Jones, 
was repeatedly skulhfucked, donkey*ounched 
and subjected to the most appallingly crass use 
of plot, script and special effects since George 
W Bush and Tony Blair ataged the invasion of 
Iraq using only finger puppets, matches and a 
bottle of tomato ketchup. It left both fans and 
dispassionate moviegoers alike distraught that 
such a standard bearer for joyous cinematic 
escapism could be slain with such cynicism 
and bile by George Lucas and Steven Spielberg. 
And yet the culprits are still at large. We can but 
hope that the retribution of Guantdnamo Bay 
is made to look like a tea party In comparison 
to the punishment that will righteously be meted 
out TO the offenders. Ed Aedrewa 


Insolent, oonflioted, brssh • Richard Widmark 
was all of These things, and that was on the 
few occasions he got to play the good guy. 

But his ability to Imbue his heroes with doubt 
and weakness was secondary to an unnerving 
talent for lending a clammy gallery of crooks 
and grifters something short of seraphic grace, 
from his debut as sadistic button man Tommy Udo 
in l94Ts Ki3s of Bearh through such big budget 
fare as How The West Was Won (1962) and The 
superior police procedural of Madigen (1968), 
Widmark was the man you rooted for, regardless 
of the colour of his hat, Adam Lee Davies 



ROYSCHEIDER 

(Koveibei 10. 1902 - February 10. 2000) 

SaTchel'faoed nearly man Scheider was tike 
a foctbaJler fans rake to despite his obvious 
shortcomings; the sort of actor you appreciate 
while labouring under the misapprehension. 

'I could do that!' His grizzled looks and naturalistic 
manner suited the early' 70s perfectly, and he 
snagged the role of Jane Fonda's pimp In fClure 
as well as major props for his Turn as Gene 
Hackman's gurning sidekick in The French 
Gonnecrfon (both 1971). His everyman persona 
was most memorably harnessed in Jaws (1975), 
but as Bob Fosse in schizoid musical Ah Thar 
Jaz (1979) he proved that he could also mix it 
with the best of them. Bespec’. Adam Lee Davies 






BERNIEMAC 

lOclsberS. l957-ALii|iist9.Z0l}8) 

Forever living in the shadow of the more 
renowned Big Mac. poor old Bernle‘3 life was 
one of disappoinfment. Oespire falling to set 
hie screen alight In classica like House Faity 3 
(1994) and Booty Caff (1997), he finally landed 
a high profile rote as Cameron Diaz et al'a foken 
black eunuch bitch Bosley In Charlie's Angels: 
Full Thro trie (2003). Bur the fruefratlon of being 
surrounded by such hot laydeez whilst being 
aware that no Hollywood producer would ever 
allow him to 'hit that' on screen devastated Mac. 
Not even a bit part in the Ocean's trilogy could 
cheer him up. Mind you, pisying opposite George 
Clooney - a man rwloe as smug as someone who 
has learnt to fellare themselves - that's hardly 
a surprise. Ed Andrews 




AL PACINO 

ROBERT DE NIRO 


Back In the day, when Robert De Niro looked 
old, tired and bloated people oalled it 'method 
acting'. So what's ha doing now: method living? 
There's something fitting that his partner in orlme 
in Highreous Kilt' the film that finally ought to 
strangle the life out of the mockery that is his 
current career - is Al Pacino; the Two Greatest 
Actors of Their Generation turned two greatest 
symbols of the slow, sad death of an era. Maybe 
the grey'halred haa-been who turned up at 
the Atlantis Hotel in Dubai is actually De Niro's 
greatest performance - a life/art installation in 
which he's 'playing' the role otacheque'hungry 
skank shovelling free champagne down one hole 
while shitting his reputation out of the other. 
Where Pacino used to fizz, now he wheezes - 
hair extensions, platform shoes and dolly birds 
are all that’s left when the good roles run out. 
The biggest stars in Hollywood deserve to go 
supernova, but then again, Pacino always was 
a white dwarf. Matt Boehanshi 
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INMEMORIAM 
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HEATH LEDGER 

|April4.l979-J3fiu»y22.2Qliei 

Tha memory of HaaTh Ledger will five on 
forever In our hearfs and minda - thanka 
fo lemons of feckless Halloween party'goers 
In arms* reach of some lipstick. 


MICHAEL CRICHTON 

lOctober 23. 1942 - NovenberA, 2DOOj 

Blessed us all with The script for Jurassic 
Park IV before his timely passing (etrpected 
in cinemas 2010). 


GEORGE CARLIN 

(May 12. 1937 -Jooe 22. 2008) 

Assaulted the Ideals of a society built on 
consumerism while destroying the taboos 
of Middle America. Now Immortalised as 
merchandise after a role in Disney's Cars. 


PAUL NEWMAN 

(Janoary 2G, 1925 - Sepienber 2E. 2008) 

Will be sorely missed by sauce enthusiasts 
everywhere. Also did a voice'Over in Cars • 
the curse strikes again? Let's hope Owen 



DDNLAFONTAINE 

(August 26. 1948- Septenber 1 20081 

Don 'God Voice' LaFontalne provided voiceovers 
for at least 5,000 trailers, and must have wooed 
as many women with his oral stylings. 


ISAAC HAYES 

(August 20. 1942 -August 10. 2009) 

The fervent Scientologist can find out If he was 
right about the whole 'galactic overlord Xenu 
committing alien genocide' thing. 



ALEXANDER COURAGE 

IDeteiiber 10. 1919-May 15. 20081 

Not satisfied with writing the themes to Star 
Trek end Juresefc Perk, Courage want on to 
pen the unforgettable theme to the Denn/s 
the Menace movie. 


SYDNEY POLLACK 

(Ju)y 1.1931 -May 26 2008) 

Pollack directed Toorsfe In which he stuck 
Dustin Hoffman In a red dress figure hugging 
enough to fool no one and dtsturb everyone. 



ESTELLE REINER 

(Junes. 1914-Ociober 25. 2008) 

Fteiner’s epitaph reads: 'That girl In the orgasm 
scene from When Harry Met Sally who said, “ril 
have what she's having." Also starred In Farso.' 


CHARLTON HESTON 

|OclDber4.l923-April5.2DDei 

Yeah we predicted It last year, but it's worth 
repeating: time to pry that gun from hla 'cold, 
dead hands'. Daniel Bennett 
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LIVING END 

mnjiiiEjmtHvi2 

“Loa Angelaa la rhe alienation capital oF the 
world," aaya a dlagrunrled queer In Gregg 
Arakl'a TolaJlyF”'edUp (1993), thefirat of hia 
'Teenage Apocalypae Trilogy', and the Film that 
many aeeas hlamosi peraonal. Unklater might 
argue for Auetin, Texaa; Van Sant mi^t pitch 
for Portland or Seattle; while Jarmuach could 
cloae hla eyea and pick any apot In America. 

But Arakl'a a Gen X'er from California, the atate 
where Douglae Coupland set hia 1991 novel 
Gsneratton X, and the formative home of radical 
queer novel let Dennis Cooper. So. LA it is. 

Trapped in a tiny social scene where 
entertainment equala smoking, pern reruns 
and seeing the Kamikaze Dtldos live at the Hell 
Hole, the sexually frustrated teens that make 
up Arakl'a cast are Bored with a capital 'B'. 
Film student Steven (Gilbert Luna) Is making 
a documentary about his friends who, though 
full of bravado when It comes to nighttime 
cruising, reveal confused, bruised souls. 

It's stylistically sparse, poorly lit and 
rife with dope-smoking, leather-jacketed city 
kids too apathetic to act. The Totally F^'^etS 
Up crew sir passively and mumble to Steven’s 
camera, despising a system from which they 
feel disenfranchised. 

Gregg Araki Is a single-minded trash auteur; 
he has a wicked way with a script and is smugly 
budgetless to boot. Punker than John Waters bur 
still In his debt, compromise isn't on ArakTs agenda. 
Hence his pioneering Involvement with the radJoal 
New Queer Cinema movement of the '9Ds. 

HOC was a short-lived 'HIV-positive cinema' 
that gave us Todd Haynes, Gus Van Sant and Tom 
Katin from America, Bruce LaBruce from Canada, 
and Isaac Julian from England. They stuck two 
Fingers up at 'AIDS1I eat haelf' policies with difficult 
Films like Poiaon (I991, Haynes), My Own Private 
Idaho (I99I. Van Sant), and In Araki's case. The 
Living End (\9QZ). 



Taking AIDS as a catalyst to explore 
existentlallaiti, The Living Ena la a neo-road 
movie about tvro gay guys whose lives are 
ticking time bomba. And though It starts out 
on the wrong side of cult (featuring trigger- 
happy lesbians and two wooden leads). Its 
sheer originality and verve have you hooked 
by the orgiastic beach-side conclusion. 

Raw with moody discomfort and choked 
by a feeling of pervasive death, It was criticised 
for offering up 'a cinema of romantic longing 
disguised by a cool veneer of swaggering and 
some bulletless Gen-X shoof-em-up.' True, 
but what of It? Arakrs early works are time 
oapsules, filmic slices of a bygone era, which 
there's happily no longer a reason to Ignore. 



We asked actress and author, Sarah Lassea, 
who starred as the unforgettable 'Egg' In Araki's 
Nowhere (1997). and will play Margot in Joe 
Shaughnessy's Now Here; and Brady Corbet, 
who starred in Araki's Mysterious Skin (2004) 
and Michael Haneke's English-language remake 
of Funny Games (2007), for their top three 
ArakI movies. 

SARAH LASSEZ 

"My top three would be Nowhere, Mysrerlous 
Skin and Totally F"'ed Up. I saw TFU at 
Sundance whan I was there with my Rrst film, 
Robert M Young’s Roosters [1993], and that's 
when I met Gregg ArakI and James Duval for 
the first time. Being in Nowherewas an amazing 
experience - like finally being In the 'cool people' 
club In high sohool. It's rare that you get the 
chance to be in s film Ilka Nowhere that people 
remember ID years later and that made a 
profound Impact on their lives and perhaps 
made them feel a little less alone In this world." 

BRADY CORBET 

The Doom Generation [1995] because of Its 
amazing over-the-top production design. Totally 
Fucked Up because of Its sincerity. Mysterious 
Skin because it is closest to my heart. I love 
Gregg ArakI because he is truly uncompromising. 
Whether we agree or disagree, he la always true." 






KAMIKAZE 

GIRLS 

miUlLEJUKUARVI? 

As London fashion kids go nuts for the 'BOs 
revival, Tokyo teens continue to lap up the 
Lolita look. A coded, hyper-aware attempt 
at preserving 'kawal/ (cure) glrlishnese Japan's 
Lolita sub-culture is teeming with niche factions. 
Classic Lolitas favour Roccco-era empire lines 
and patent T-bar shoes. Gothic Lolitas vamp 
if up, while Aristocrats add a Jaunty top her, 
feathers and cape. Then there's the Sweet 
Lolitas. Think excessive bows, white pinafores, 
lace bonnets and hair dyed the colour of builder's 
tea. It's Bo Peep In Wonderland - lost little girls 
fighting puberty with parasols. 

While OtY is often a necessity (If Tokyo's 
a schlep, you have to mall order or make your 
own outfits), Lolita brands are big business. 
You've got to get your frills at the right frock 
shops, such as Baby, The Stars Shine Bright, 
where outfits can torsi over £500. 

And if it wasn't before, BTSSB must be doing 
a roaring trade following Tetsuya Nakashima's 
Kamikaze G/rte(2004). The film, baaed on a novel 
by Nobara Takemoto, sees Sweet Lolita - and 
BTSSB obsessive - Momoko befriend Ichigo, 
a lonely tomboy played by real-life pop star Anna 
Tsuchiya (last seen as a rebellious courtesan in 
the eye-popping Sakuran). 

Ichigo Is a 'Vanki'; a member of an 
aggressive subculture identified bylrs love of 
Hawaiian shirts, fi ip-flops and Aslan floor-length 
robes. She runs with The Ponytails, sn all-girl 
motorcycle crew who embroider their robes in 
'fuck off and die'-style epithets. In an odd twist 
effete, Momoko (a dab hand at sewing cutesy 
roses and hearts) finds herself offering to 
embroider Ichigo's war robes, simullaneously 
discovering the joys of friendship. 

There's an undercurrent of lesbian self- 
sufficiency In their closeness, one sealed in an 
awesome final scene that sees the pair decimate 
a biker gang and roar away on Ichigo's outlandish 
custom-made pink scooter. 

With superb set design and dreamy 
colours. Kamikaze Girls is a stylised morality 
rale for teen feminists. 'Be true to yourself,' it 
wills us, 'don't settle.' The message Is cemented 
when Momoko is selected by BTSSB's top 
designer to construct the clothes she so adores, 
while Ichigo is chosen to model them. Both 
girls soon give up - they want more our of life. 
These two will be their own masters: trend- 
setting slaves to no one. 

kstnJItaze Girls J« available through Third Window; 



AN AT-A-GLANCE GUIDE TO 
THE BEST 
YOUR WAY OVER THE NEXT 
TWO MONTHS. FOR FULL 
REVIEWS OF ALL THESE 
FILMS, JEAL OVER. TO 

■S! ima mPmij 

ON THE WEEK OF RELEASE 
OR SIGN UP FOR OUR 
WEEKLY NEWSLEnER. 


This sTudious and sffecrinfnDn'Warfilni fram 
one of Russia's most Intelligent directors follows 
an old woman to the front tines where she 
observes the ruinous effects of the Chechen 
war while visiting her grandson. 


reaturinge 20-minufe excerpt from award- 
winning doc MyFemlnlamr Finn's Girt wowed 
the gay festival circuit with Its convincing 
portrayal of lesbian motherhood. 


WlANUFACTUmNG 

DESENT 

MAN OF A 
THOUSAND 

TRANSSIBERIAN 

A riveting exemlnatior of the aiow erosion of free 
speech and media objecrlvity, based on the book 
by Noam Chomsky and Edward Herman. 

Starring the legendary James Cagney as 
the real'Ilfe silent movie star Lon Chaney. 

A do-gooder couple going through a rough 
patch join the famous Transsiberlan railway 
from China to Siberia, unaware they're alap bang 

r'^T^r^r^r^r^r^ 

AVAILABLE JANUARY26 

K:30Q0O0O0Q0C30Oi 

AVAILABLE FEBRUARY2 

old fashioned thhl ter stars a rejuvenated Woody 
Harretson alongside Emily Mortimer. 

ELBANO 

DEL PAPA 

A smalt Uruguayan town gets itself In a flutter 
when they hear the Pope - and 50,000 excitable 
pilgrims - are coming to town. 

THE 

RULING CLASS 

Wacky class comedy starring Peter O'Toole 
and Alastair Sim. Not everyone's cup of tee for 
sure, but well worth sharing with foreign friends. 

GOMORRAH ; 

Apocalyptic, mulri'Stranded rale of the wholesale 
mob takeover of Naples, shot with an urgent, 
neo-reallst skein by Matteo Garrone. 

SUKIYAKI 

WESTERN 

DJANGO 

13 MOST 

BEAUTIFUL... 

SONGS 

FOR 

ANDY 

WARHOL’S 

SCREEN 

TESTS 

it 

Andy Warhol shot almost 500 screen teats • 
simple, often orient studies of visitors to the 

Factory - on his 16mm Bolex black-and-white 
camera. Screened in slow morion, they have 
a startling beauty. 

Ci0Q0G0O0C30C30Oi 

AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 23 


Bonkers Japanese spaghetti western from 

Ullke Isa Kim Jhwoon meets Quentin Tarantino 
(who cameos) mash-up of slick uirraviolence. 

ALICE ET 

MARTIN 

THE FALL 

Tarsem's labour of love Isa lavish ode to the power 
of visual storytelling that sees a suicidal stuntman 
narrate an epic adventure to a younger!. 

K:30O0C30O0o^^m:M 

AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 9 

THE 

VISITOR 

Before The iVrrnesses, Andrd Techine made 
this earlier story of hidden pasts and torrid love 
affairs starring French cinema's enduring screen 

siren, Juliette Binoche. 

YESTERDAY, 
TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

One of the Pirns of the year sees Pfchard Jenkins 
excel as a college professor reconnecting with 

life after the death of his wife. 


Check It our for a striptease performed by Sophia 

Loren In the closing act, which, though tame 
by today's standards, still sizzles. 

THE CHARGE 

OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE 

THE LAURENT 
CANTET 
COLLECTION j 

... .. {Jt., 

Showcasing the three Pima - Human Pesouroea 
(1999), Time Our (2001) end Heading Sourfi 
(2005) - that preceded the Palme d'Gr winning 



The Class, this la a must for Canter fans. 


A Christmas TV classic. FUchardson'sfilm charts 

the events that led to the Infamous charge of the 

Light Brigade in the Crimean War. 

LAST DAYS 

OF MUSSOLINI 

AViULABLE FEBRUARY 16 

FILM NOIR Hr 

LA ZONA 

.Ti^Tr'-'i.! 

When a well-heeled woman is brutally murdered 
in her gated Mexican community, the wealthy 
local residents turn rdgilante. La Zona continues 

The late Pod Steiger olays Mussolini In his final 
days and last night before death awaits at dawn. 

\ 

This Isa real oddity - an animated film noir tale with 
all the trimmings: Pis. dead cops and femme fatalee. 

the tradition of recent Latin American movies 
(A Week A/one, Oihelt) that Investigate social 
and economic inequality. 

J 




JOSE 

MDILHA 


The trouble started before Jose Padilha had 
a single frame of Elite Squad In the oan. "To ^oot 
In the slum youVegot to have permission from 
the police," he says, 'in our case the police were 
trying to stop the movie from being made; we 
had to threaten them with going public." 

And when permission arrived things 
didn't get any easier. "We were wrapping up 
In a very tough location In the slum when drug 
dealers dressed up as cops came widt grertsdee 
and AR'IGs and hijacked four members of the 
crew," he remembers. "For an hour we were 
very worried that they might kill them." 

Still, that's what you get when you 
shoot a movie in some of Rio's toughest favelas; 
a movie that sets out to expose the culture 
of violence in Brazil's elite police squad, BOPE, 
and the endemic corruption that thrives in the 
force as awhole. 

Among the many targets that Padllha's 
brutal, uncompromising him rakes aim at are 
the rich drug users, safe in their universities 
and gated estates, who see no connection 
between their condemnation of urban violence 
on the one hand and the casual drug consumption 
that fuels It on the other "The middle and upper 
classes are not alien to thia problem; they are 
a big part of it," Padilha says. 'People have to 
take responsibility for what they do." 

At some point everybody has to come to 
an accommodation with the drug dealers who 
run the slums, and that Includes Padilha himself. 
The real permission to shoot there oame trom 
the drug dealers through the housing associattons 
that demand employment, social work and cash, 
some cf which Inevitably finds Its way Into the 
pockets of the criminals, la Padilha a hypocrite? 
"You try to do the deal as clearly as you can," 
he argues. "Instead of handing them actual 
cash, what you do is you reform the school or 
the oommunity house. But some of the money... 
Well. It's Impassible to know." HtfriDCHBlSlII 


Elite Seuad Is out on DVD on January 19. 







SAXON 

(ill 

tMUILEJANyiMYl? 


After appearing at 2007s Edinburgh Film Festival, 
Bsxort finally gets Its DVD release over a year 
later. Set on a council estate where murderous 
fiehmongers are the norm, it follows Fast Eddie 
(Sean Harris), sn ex'con with a debt. He needs 
cash, so he tries to find his pal Sally's missing 
millionaire husband. "Trouble leads to trouble, 
which leads to this trouble, which leads to that 
trouble, and that trouble looks like the same fucking 
trouble all over again," Is his key line. Twisted, grrtty 
and downii^t freaky, this British revenge thriller 
is long overdue Its DVD debut. TOM HUMID 


SEAN HARRIS REFLECTS 
ON PLAYING FAST ERRIE. 


LWliee Bason's been called a western, e ShtHIIck, 
a comedy, a noir, a thriller. How do you see It? 
Harris I think it comes from the 'BOs arthouse 
movie thing, like Terence Davies and 
Derek Jarman. It's not The Fuff Monty 
or Lock Stock, or any of those Brlt'fllcks. 

It's a slow burner. You have to pay attention. 
There ere no gimmicks. It's a very odd piece. 


LWLiee Did you enjoy taking a lead role? 

Harris I hadn't ever carried a film before. I donY 
think I'm charismatic enough. I was lucky. The 
lack of finance for the film from big ocmpanies 
meant I got the part. I enjoyed it. 


LWLiee Eddie is an anthhero... 

Karris [Interrupting] He's nor a hero. He's 
a criminal. He's killed someone. You don't reform 
from kitting someone. He's a struggling alcoholic. 
He's got a bit of charm to him, but ha's a loser. 
He's a tryer, but he's not a success. 


LWUss Do you think thst makes him easier 
to relate to? 

Karris I can relate to crime, drugs, alcohol; 
the world he's been brought up in. Ail those 
things I totally get. But you get these things 
that are very British and the Industry doesn't 
want that 'Britishness' untess It's fashionable. 
It's about what's cool, what can be sold, what 
can make money. TIM HOiMIli 







JIM 

JARMUSCH 
BOX SET: VOL2 

ll»MllEJ(NiI>nV5 


'Not In My Lame' cO'Slgnatory Jim Jarmusch 
la the king of oiloh&s. We're expected to 
unquestloningly accept the Elvis theme of 
Mystery Train (1989) because, unlike any 
of the other billion quirky films about Elvis, this 
one is Ironic. Irony Is, of course, for pussies, but 
Jarmusch compensates with his unparalleled 
ability to make any scenario seem desirable Vou 
too will went to be driving around Memphis in a 
battered pick'up at Sam having just been party 
to attempted murder. Jarmusch adeptly pulls off 
nostalgia; not with twee Americana as he no doubt 
Intends, but through a kind of characterisation 
that Is invariably familiar. In a good way. 

Night on Earth (1991) represents Jarmusch 
In full clichd flow. Five stories, each heading 
towards the wrong side of pointless, lead us 
around five cities at nighttime In taxis. The final 
story Is great, well acted and bittersweet. The 
rest have their good points, particularly Beatrice 
Dalle as the fittest squlnty and aggressive blind 
woman ever captured on celluloid. Overall, it lacks 
the charm of Mystery Train, but maintains the 
Incessant barrage of stereotypes. 

Dead Man (1995) disposes of the multiple 
narrative formula In favour of en actual film that 
starts and ends and has one story In the middle. 
Johnny Depp plays a limp accountant from 
Cleveland who, through circumstances beyond 
his control, becomes a wanted serial killer. The film 
Is theatrical In tone, from the pinprlckS'ln'black- 
card stars to the pantomime acting. The comio 
whimsy Is peppered with occasional repulsive 
violence, as If Jarmusch has some kind of rilmlc 
Tourette’s reminding us lhat life on the wild frontier 
wss simply horrid. Dead Man is hammy and, you 
guessed it, clichS'ridden, but like Mystery Train 
It has an appeal that, by the final scene, makes us 
wish we were there, even in the moat unremittingly 
bleak situations. The soundtrack comes into Its 
own in the final, drawn out scenes when the film 
turns Into a sort of spiritual death trip. 

Jarmusch Is a good filmmaker. He probably 
has a little book secreted about his person at alt 
times called 'How to be an Independent Director 
whose Films will Appeal to Art Students In 20 
Years'. And he's constitutionally Incapable of 
getting through lO-feet offlim without presenting 
us with another 'actor' who should really have 
stuck to being a mueiclen or whatever. His use 
of cliche Is deliberate end knowing, which Is no 
excuse, but the stories override them and the 
end result Is always entertaining. BENFIEEHIIN 



JIM 


JARMUSCH 
TOP lO GUIDE 



LAZY 


RACIAL 

EPITHETS 


BLACK AMERICANS 

Sassy, strong and enigmatic. 

WHITE AMERICANS 

Spineless and gay/psychotic. 

MIXED RACE AMERICANS 

Literally a mix of the above. 

NATIVEAMERICANS 

Spiritual bur sassy and cool. Way better than 
white people. 

JAPANESE 

Non'threatening plagiarists of Western culture. 

BRITISH 

Stupid old punk singers who sound strangely 

ITALIANS 

Hairy-armpitted incessant talkers obsessed 
with sex and Catholicism. 

FRENCH 

Moody, rude and poetic to amen. 

SCANDINAVIANS 

Drunk and depressed. 

AFRICANS 

Idiotic chimps. 




JOOOOOOOOOOO&OOOOOOOO 

S IF ^WEKlY WmUtSl 

HOOFBUTS. AND AS mR GUNFIjRE WHAT 
THe'mSE MAm ™Ah'™0 &ED KIDDIES 
fKl they wire WORTHS 


- 'Nobody Know* Atiythirg’ - was never more 
aoparam than in the Wild West period ol -he 
1900s. balore proper cinemas came along 
and promorers were willing to try prerty much 
anything to gat people through their doors. 

Whether you warauieltlngatDwnhall,acanvas 

booth at the fairground or an empty shop-unit 
with hrown paper stuck to the windows, film- 
going wasa haphazard multimedia enperlancei 
one which might well Include bearded ladles, 
light opera, gun-shots at stage-right or even 
an e»plodlng proieetot. Waller Jeffs was the 
eon ol a London doctor who mads his way Into 
the Him business via magic lantern shows, and 
cut his teeth working for the notorious shyster 
AD Thomas ol the Thomas-Edison Animated 
picture Company (any relation to famous 
American inventors, antlraly inventid). Alter 
his boss went bankrupt in 1901. Jefts embarked 
on a series ol seasons at Birmingham’s Curion 
Hall, which swIHly became a futute on the 
dry's cultural scans. 

'Catering to every taste enoapt the vulgar the 

publicity proeialmed.and from the start jaffswas 

clearly hell-bent on capturing the respect.bte 
end of the market. Copious endorsements from 
civic dignitaries and clergymen, competitions for 
'luvenlle scholars' and free tram tickafs with the 
price of odmission were all sttatagies lor luring 
a middle-class audianea from the suburbs, a 
crowd still wary of the corrupting properties of 
this new medium. 

In the absence of a star system, the home 


above the title tended to be -hat ot the promoter, 
end Jeffs' genial chops could often be sMn 
plastered all o 
familiar face a 
and sports eve 


first tentative 
and travelogue 

in cinema's in 
popular attrac 
Until a few 
cinema histor 


which would 

yourself on filn 
abs at science' 
se 'local tea 


Kt week'e show: 
Alongside the 
ion. melodrama 


years ago thie snapshot of earty 
was mainly based on heareay 
„ld newspaper cuttings, but then 
tn IBB* some buJders found three sealed metal 
barrels in a shop basement in Blackburn. Inside 
were BOO rolls ot nitrate film, original negativee 
from travelling filmmakers Sagar Mitchell and 
James Kenyon, who were commissioned by 
showmen around the UK to film local people 
and events. The Mitchell and Kenyon collection 
„ay be old news now, but -he films continue 
to amaze. Across a century, kids stare out at us 
with thumbs tucked in waistcoats, and glide on a 
tram along Moracarabo front or through the middle 
of Belfast - muhdane, everyday stuff ftom another 
world. Look up the MiK film of Birmingham 
University on YouTube, and in the ooening eeconda 
you'll see a beepectacled top-hatted man walking 
quickly backwards, trying to get out of shot. This 
la our man Jeffs, orchestrating the scene. 

These films were not received by their 
contemporary audience m reverent silence hut 


*llh wisecracks and shouts ol recognition, while 
a compare's narration set the scene. The role 
of public hall promoters like Jeffs was to create 
sense of drama in his case using musical 
accompaniment, live sound effects and novelty 
turns. What film-going esperlence would not be 
enlivened by the addition ol acts like 'Unthan, 
the Armless Wonder’, or 'Cyrus and Maud and 
their Educated Donkey’? 

By the end of the decade, publicity for the 
shows lakes on a moreanslous tone. The novetly 
ol seeing everyday or esotlc places flickering on 
the screen had begun to wear thin and audiences 
were demanding new stories to get -heir teeth 
into. In hindsight we can see that the early 
showmen had their business model -he wrong 
way round - buying films and renting venues 
when the real money lay In owning your venue 
and renting your films, guaranteeing a regular 
turnover ol producf. The arrival ol purpose- 
built cinemas helped to sound the death knell, 
and in 1912 Waller Jeffs was lorced to cancel 
his run at Curzon Hall. A lew years latet he 
was managing a cinema In Siratford-on-Avon 
for somebody else, his name no longer above 
the title. But daydreaming about his shows 
helps to make film weird again, conjuring up a 
parallel cinema where kids are efill banging on 
lino to make gunfire. 


sooooo oooooooo oooooooooo 


THE 
FIRST 
IN A NEW 
SERIES OF 
RETROSPECTIVES 
ON CUSSIC 
FILMS AND 
CURIOSITIES 
ORIGINALLY 
RELEASED 
BEFORE 
WE 

SPRANG 

INTO 

BEING. 




Having scaled The crlTlcal and commercial heights 
ex, dss and videotape (1989), and In The 
process precipitated a new wave In American 
Independent cinema, Steven Soderbergh's career 
floundered after poorly received, if personal, 
soteric end intelligent studio prefects fCaflca 
1991), King of the Hill (1993) and Underneath 
(1995), The latter, an underrated re-make 
of Robert Slodmak's Cries Cross (1949), left the 
director - who had ominously pronounced after 
the astonishing Palme d'Or victory of his debut 
'It's all downhill from here" ' so dissatisfied 
with the practices of mainstream production that 
he consciously turned his back on commercial 
ftlmmaking. A courageous decision informed by 
sire to rediscover what had initially evcited 
about the medium and to remind himself 
"filmmaking Is a business and an art", the 
resulting Schizopolls (1996) gave free reign 
Soderbergh's increasingly repressed and 
anarchic personality. 

Shot guerrilla style on old Arri camera 
equipment over a lO-month period In Florida, 
Schlaopalis was funded with $2SD,GG0 
Soderbergh had coaxed out of Universal, having 
assured them that he was making something 
they would never want to see. With a minimalist 
crew, almost all of whom doubled as technicians 
and actors. Including the director himself (who 
ss well sa undertaking script and photography 
duties also plays two lead roles), Soderbergh 
set about producing a film that grew out of 
his Interest in parallel time etructures, New 
Age religion and the American obsession with 
dentistry. A succinct synopsis is a tall order. 
Suffice to say that central to the narrative is 
Fletcher Munson (Soderbergh), a man beset by 
work anxietiee who may or may not be having 
an affair with his own wife. Betsy Brantley, 
Soderbergh's reahllfe spouse from whom he 
separated prior to filming, plays the wife; it'e 
certainly cinema as post-modernist therapy. 
Meanwhile, and whilst Munson struggles to 
write an Inspirational speech for his demanding 
boas T Azimuth Schwitters (Mike Malone), 
K radical evangelist, failed bug exterminator 
cum failed action-man actor Elmo Oxygen 
(David Jensen) is causing merry mayhem. 
Displaying an interest In selfhood and Identity, 
the complexity of language Is another concern, 
as evidenced by the gibberish - which actually 
becomes progressively intelligibie - In which 
the characters converse. 


Flagrantly defying convention and 
categorisation, the film Is peppered with numerous 
narrative deviations and comical visual asides 
such as a naked lunatic pursued by hospital 
orderlies. Schlzopolls also adopts s wilfully 
Irreverent, freeform style with the speeded-up 
action sequences and faux straight-to-camara 
character Interviews recalling the work of 
Soderbergh's hero, Richard Lester. Influences 
as disparate as Luis Buhuel, Monty Python and 
Jacques Tati can also be detected. 'The result 
is both audacious and hilarious. At one point a 
character composes a love poem containing the 
line ') might not know much, but I know that the 
wind sings your name, but with a slight lisp that 
makes it hard to understand if I'm standing near an 
air conditioner'. Office polhlcssre also punctured. 
On hearing that an esteemed colleague has died, 
the usual eulofes are dispensed with in favour of 
the rather more brazen "Aren't you glad it wasn't 
you? Hell, It will be years before you figure ouf what 
Lester's death really means so let's forget the blah 
blah blah and go and have a drink." 

The reaction to Sohlaopolls ranged from 
Incomprehension to barely suppressed hostility. 
In Gannes, where the film received a low-key 
world premiere, Harvey Weinstein wanted to buy 
it sight unseen for a million dollars. Soderbergh 
told him he'd be wise to see it first. Weinstein 
did, end promptly withdrew his offer. The mass 
walkouts the film incited were portentous, and 
even amongst the independent sector where 
Soderbergh was expecting solidarity, positive 
reaction was scant. The London Film Festival 
declined to screen h, despite publicly promising 
to do so when Soderbergh had attended the 
year before witti Underneath. “The irony of the 
situation rsaJly amused me - here I'd made about 
as independent-minded a film ae one could 
make, and the Independents are all afraid of it," 
remarked a somewhat bemused Soderbe^ in 
Gefflng Away With It: Or - Further Adventures 
Of The Luckiest Bastard You Ever Saw (Faber, 
1999), the director's pin-sharp and frequently 
hilarious film diary/series of infervlewa with 
Richard Lester. 

An entirely uninhibited, determinedly complex 
and delightfully comic work that sots as an 
Intelllgenf commentary on the medium, Schizopolls 
was a bold and rewarding move that restored 
Soderbergh's appetite and confidenoe. His most 
rarely seen work (and its creator has mischievously 
suggested a sequel because he tikes the Idea of a 
follow-up to a film nobody has heard of). It has 
In tone, structure and spirit Influenced each of 
Soderbergh's subsequent productions from Out of 
Sight {IBSB) to Che. 
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NOT BE TELEVISED 

A Case Study of Politics and the Media 
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The Revolution l/Vill Not be Televised is a powertul 
and dramatic film about the charismatic and 
controversial Venezuelan President, Hugo Chdvez. 

It charts the seven-months run-up to the dramatic 
attempt to overthrow him in April 2002 and provides 
an eye-witness account of the coup d'etat and the 
extraordinary return to power of Chavez some 48 hours 
later. Unique footage of Chavez, the new Icon of the 
Left and thorn in the side of the US administration, Is 
assembled in this electrifying documentary. This booh 
outlines how a popular and phze-winning documentary 
fast became controversial and subject to extensive 
attack Including a formal BBC enquiry. It describes 
the production and reception of a documentary that 
shocked an entire country, In the context of the 
contemporary global economy of the media. The book 
and DVD of the film illuminate contemporary politics in 
Latin America and raise key questions for documentary 
filmmaking and film studies. 
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which future scholarship builds.' 

Dennis West, Cmejste 
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BROKEN 

EMBRACES 


dRECTED By P«<lroiUiinl»(3r flA Auguil 2(!S 
«<<•■■» Thou^plot^edfics 
UUflS remain hard to come 
by, a set of gorgeous promo shots 
from Almodbvar's next film have 
showed up online. Looking like 
they were shot by Annie Leibovitz, 
they reveal sumptuous, sexy 
Spanish detail, and PenSope 
Cruz looks sensational. 


ROBOCOP 

IIRECrE0ByDaimAiii»f!kyHi2O1G 
MjMM AronoSq'tellstBhe’s 
UmmIv looking to 'redefine 
the univeise" of Robocop, so it's 
definitely not a strai^t sequel. And 
casting news? "I like woiking with 
movie stats and so I'm totally open 
to that," is all he’s saying for now 


MARY 
AND MAX 

ORECraiByAdwEtolfTlTBC 

Mary ondMox, the story of a pen 
friendship between anei^t-year- 
old giri and an obese New Yoiker 
with Aspergers Syndrome, looks set 
to be the latest highbrow animation. 
It opens the Sundance Film Festival 
in January 


PONYO ON 
THE CLIFF 
BY THE SEA 

DRECTBI BY fisyzt 20QG 

IJPPJJU Opinionistakingshape 
iBMliv on Hayao Miyazaki’s 
return to the director’s chair. And 
it is... spectacular. Both The Japan 
Times and Screen /niemotional are 
calling this unique take on The little 
Mermaid a masteipiece. 


NOniNGHAM THIRST 


GRECTBlBy Rdey Son ETILak2Q(B 

I It's starting to sound 
bad. Producer Brian 
Grazer has revealed that Russell 
Crowe is playing Robin Hood 
'playing' the Sheriff ofNottingham, 
after the real Notdn^m dies early 
on. It's an 'origin stoiy', we're told. 


BRECTBIByPiikCliai-teoknilaleiaS 
r™S The Korean master’s 
UAtfifl vampire film- the 
story of a devout Catholic injected 
with the wrong blood - is now in 
post-production. We're p romi sed 
a violent tale of lust and love 
starring Song kang-ho. 


TERMINATOR 

SALVATION 

BllEGTBIByMRIJu»2ai9 
MMn We were going to 
UaJUiiS talk about the new 
internet poster for McG’s Terminator 
(wow, that sdH doesn't sound ri^t), 
but just before we went to press 
the woridwide trailer landed in our 
laps, suggesting a proper popcorn 
experience. 

WATCHMEN 

GREGTBI BY Zask Sny deilTI IM ZOIS 

The new Watchmen 
trailer confirms two 
things; 1) Zack Snyder has captured 
the lookofthecomic; but 2 ) he maybe 
struggling with the generic supeiftero 
tone. Footage showed in London was 
largely positive ihou^, e^edalfy an 
electrifying credits sequence. 



AVATAR 

niST9l BY iaiasCaram !TSCIiisIt 2 s 2C(S 
MIHm Or rather, no footage, 
UJiiiHW James Cameron himseif 
has nixed the rumour that a trailer 
B due, saying, "You can't cut a great 
trailer right now because so much of 
the movie would be unrepresented." 
More encouragingly he added: 
"Sometimes we just stare at [finished 
footage] because it's mesmerising" 


WHERE 
THE WILD 
THINGS ARE 

niSTBI BY Ss^ Jntt ITA [l«e<itbe< 2CD9 
fMM Where to start? WnVTA 
Utfl is now confirmed for a 
December release. We II see if Jonze 
has protected his veision of the film 
(after an internet petition signed by 
Bjbrit, among many otheis), which 
reportedly had kids fleeing test 
screenings in terror. 


RICKY 

niSTBI BY liaQiis Oton El 2C(S 

The rumour mill 
has kicked into life 
on Francois Ozon's adaptation 
of Rose Tremain’sMoth, in which 
a mortal man and woman give 
birth to a baby with wings. The 
latest buzz is that fiidty wiE debut 
at the Berlinale in February 


THE 

BROTHERS 

BLOOM 


BRffiTBI BY Ibn Mitnn El Suing 2aCS 

fWIH Opinion sPiif on 

UAtfif otffblogaftertheLondon 
Film Festival screening, but Mark 
Buffalo’s Satellite Awari nomination 
for Supporting Actor shows that 
there's plenty of love out there 
for this con caper. 


LET THE 
RIGHT ONE IN 

UBECTBI BY Toits Afieta El Ajii 20CS 

Voted equal ninth 
on Sight CYSound's 
year-end list, this Swedish vampire 
film could be the sleeper hit of 2009. 
it now has a staggering 14 festival 
wins under its beh. 


FROZEN 

RIVER 

UBECTBI BY Courtney Nuit El TBC 
IWffllTTfl Co'^nney Hunt's 
UsUUiifil drug mule drama 
is getting major awards love. To 
a Sundance Grand Jury prize can 
now be added gon^ from nine other 
fests, plus a hatful of Independent 
Spirit nominations, one of which 
is for lead actress Melissa Leo. 


UNTITLED 

TODD 

SOLONDZ 

FILM 

DRECTBIBYTottiStdxiilzElTBC 
fOlfa ■ni® semi-sequel 
toSoIondz's 1998 
Happiness has a major new 
cinematicpresence on the cast 
in the foim of. . . Paris PDkon. Etm, 
what?!. No news yet on whether 
her role involves kiddie fiddling. 


SUCK 


dRECTBI BY lUrStsfaniAtfl lati2O09 

umuj be rubbish: a corned 
about a rock 'n' roll band's bid 
for fame, directed by a guy last 
seen as 'Real Estate Agent' in 
Mbntey Warfare (no, us neither). 
But with HemyRoDins, Igs'Pop, 
Alice Cooper and Moby on 
board... Well, youneverknow. 




THE ROAD 

IIIIECrE 0 Byjolaifii>iaEIIVl 2 ( 2(09 

Pe Aaps it’s becaiae 
ITie Road beats a passing 
resemblance to Costner's The Postman 
that the bad buzz is building. Based 
on Cormac McCarthy's post- 
apocaiyptic novel, and starring Viggo 
Mortensen, thereleae date has been 
changed (again), this time to May. 


ASTRO BOY 

nRECTEO By DmI Bohcis ETl Lai 2Q(S 

n The greatest manga 
series of all time has 
been announced for the big screen. 
It's a step up for David Bowers, 
previous^ a stoiy gjy for Aardman, 
and with a masisive woridwide fan 
base for the little flying cyborg, the 
stakes couldn't be hi^en 


TREE OF LIFE 

IIRECrE0ByTswcslilMf»liti2[IQ9 
MjMM Mabck'slong-gestating 
Ummiv project starring Brad 
Pitt as a man searching for eternal 
life E allegedly heading to Cannes 
in May, ahead of an autumn release 
in the US. 


STAR TREK 

nRECTEO BVJJAlaars ETA 2EI9 
•■■jPVM ItmayweUbesummer's 
glossiest blockbuster, 
but the latest Star Thsft trailer is a little 
too conventional. Much better was 
the footage that screened in London 
recently that looked a good mix of 
character, action and canp. 

THE BOX 

URECriO By HA [112099 

MjHM From indie superstar 
Umiiv to unknown quantity, 
Richard Kelly has lived a lifetime in 
just two films. Now The Box. a creepy 
tale of the limits we’B explore to satisfy 
our desires, has been pushed to year's 
end. Is Kelly over? 


POBLIC 

ENEMIES 

nUECTEB By MclaB Mm HA klf 20(6 
MMM The fiist official images 
IMiUbI from Michael Mann’s 
Heat-meets-Road to fterrlition gangster 
film don't teH us much beyond the fact 
that they've nailed the period chic. 
And Johnny Depp doesn't age. 

MARCHING 

POWDER 

IIRfCrE0Byjas8PijihaffA20l0 
MHM Another polilidsed. 
UiMMI dmg-themed film sees 
Jose PadQha lake on the true story 
of a British dealer in a Bolivian prison 
that develops a successful economy. 
Don Cheadle has just signed on to 
play the lead Rease don't do your 

BAD 

LIEUTENANT: 
PORT OF 
CALL NEW 
ORLEANS 

dRECTEOByWainltaraglTATBC 
MjlBM Lank-haired man-nerd 
UbwIv NicCagehassuggested 
that this re-boot of the Abel Ferrara 
classic wil be more 'existential' and less 
'Judaeo-CJiristiari. We don't know if 
heTIflahhis todger, Harvey Kehel-style. 
but there's at least one cock in it. 

OLD BOY 

nRECTEO By Stftoi String OA 2010 

B One of the seminal films 
of the decade has been 
optionedfor aUS 're-mate' by Steven 
Spielberg WiD Smith and writer Mark 
Protosevich (although all are refusing 
to call it that). Mark our words; no 
good wll come of this. 



WHEREIN WE EXAMINE THE FILMS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

BUT NEVER WERE. THIS ISSUE WE CAST A DISCERNING EYE OVER 
CHARLIE KAUFMAN'S 1997 SCRIF MJISCJINmmKLY. 


The work of Philip K Dick feels like natural temtory for Charlie Kauftnan, 
whose own writing has frequently dipped into the realms of paranoia and 
skewed perception. Seven years before Richard Linklater's self-penned 
ad^tadon of A Scanner Darkly, Kaufinan took his own shot at the tale of 
Bob Ardor - an undercover cop who ends up investigating himself after 
succumbing to a peculiar and mmd-akering addicixMi. 

A Scanner Cttrfcly concerns itself with Substance D, an enslaving narcotk: 
that ultimately splits its users' brains into two independent halves. Dick's 
novel edioesmany of his own experiences as an air^ihetamine addict in the 
early 197CS, and the surrounding drug culture oftheera. As withLinklaier's 
ad^tation, Kaufman sticks fairiy rigidly to the plot of his source matenai, 
with fewer surrealist quirks than one might expect. If anything, his translation 
IS stncterm Its loyalty to Dick's style, usingdialect steeped m slang from die 
period and featuring non -plot-centric inventksislite the Cephaiochromcscope 
- a sort oflavalaiTji that reacts to scanned bram patterns. 

.Amioienoiable difference between the adulations can be found m the 
scripts' diverging approach to the drug users themsdves. Both versions feature 
anuTportant early scene where AraoiyAgent Fred deliveis apeedi toaroom 
fuC of ignorant civilians, abandoning his propaganda-Ste script and turning to 
his own sad observations. Lmklater'sAictorgiowsweary and leaves the room 
swiftly, but Kaufinan lets his hero emphasise the crudty irfihe drug trade. 

'Don't kick their asses after they're on it,' he telk the assembled crowd. 
'Half of them, epeaally the giris, dHn'iknowtbey were getting on anything 
at all. See, the pusheis desolve some reds in a glass of wine, they give the 
booze to an underage little diidq she passes out, then they inject her with 
a mexhii - half heroin, half substance D.' 

This downbeat emphasis extends to Kauftnan's interest in Arctor's 
reianortship with his quasi-iove interest, the dealer named Donna. While 
she's certainiydusive and troubled in Linklater's eyes, Kaufman goes further 
to underline her damaged status. After what b hinted to be several sexud 
assaults, die carries a knife to ward offunwanted attention. CamaByrpulsed 
she now aspires to crossing the Canadian border 'with four pounds of coke 
in my snatch." Her sadessrejectirai of Ardor is rendered cruelier in this draft; 
a diqjaraging remaik about hB looks beccmes a bitter running pke, one that 
IS eventually paid off when the now-totaHy-fragmented cop 'discoveis' that 
he is the u^iest rf the junkies he's been monitoring. 

In truth, it is probaWy Linklater's cut that makes the clearest sense of 
Dick's head-spinning jam. His film cuts comers to an extent by relocating 
important plot points to earDer in the story, but this ultimately helps to 
condense the narrative mto two hours trf screen time. By contrast, Kauftnan's 
Sconnerseems less immediately concerned with narrative rasoiution, with 
a last act that dwelisheaviiy on Aictor's zombie-lite fate. Kauftnan has since 
used ii'iJi's Adaptation to explore his problems with porting other writers’ 
woik It is h^hly tempting to read inio the film-within-a-filmthat appears in 
thatsci^, Donald Kauftnan's The Three - athriiier that seesaspBt-peisonaiity 
detective diasinghimseff. While it would probably be a mistake to see that 
|oke as a direct reference to A Scanner Darkly. Kaufman's growing success 
may liberate him from the burden of foture adaptations. Neon Kelly 







"The best rock 'n' roll movie since 'Spinal Top? HELL YEAH!" 

Kerrong! 



"A hell of Q movie." 

Empire 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

"The funniest and best 
documentary EVER MADE 
about o bond." 

Moxim 


"GENIUS!" 


"The BEST 
DOCUMENTARY 

I've seen in yeots!" 

Michael Moore 


The year's 

GREAT 

rock movie!" 

Rolling Stone 


A MUST-SEE 

for dreamers 
everywhere." 

Indiewire 


At fourteen, they made a pact to rock together forever. They meant it 
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